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Cuaprer XXXIV. © 


A MAN MAY NOT MARRY HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


ORD DANE—wmeaning Herbert, but we must give him the title 
a little longer—sat in the breakfast-room at the Castle with his 
sister. The meal had long been over; but he seemed in a doubtful, 
reflective, indecisive sort of mood. He had work on his hands that 
day—the getting rid of Lydney; and he did not altogether see in 
what way to set about it. Miss Dane, airily attired as usual in gay 
colours, pink prevailing, was playing Bo-peep with a canary-bird, 
whose cage hung in the window. She was in a little dilemma on her 
own score; for she had done something that might not be pleasant to 
her brother, and had now to confess it. 

“ Geofiry, dear, I want to tell you something,” she began. “ You'll 
not be angry ?” 

“When am I angry with you, Cely ?” was the answer. 

“ Well, then, I’ve written to ask Mr. Lydney to call here.” 

Lord Dane turned sharply round. “You have written to ask 
Lydney to call here?” he echoed, in disbelieving surprise. 

“Well, yes; it was last night, Geoffry. When I heard that the 
police had released him from that horrid charge, I wrote and asked 
him to call upon me the first thing this morning. And Geoffry, dear, 
if they had kept him in custody, I should have gone in the carriage to 
the station, and paid a morning visit to him, just to show my respect 
to him, and to let Danesheld know how very much I resent the opi- 
nion of him taken up. I asked him, one day, whether he was rich— 
rich enough to keep a wife; and he laughed, and said, ‘ Yes, and a 
gilt coach-and-six for her.’ He is entitled to consideration, Geoffry, 
and I shall show it him.”, 
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She had delivered all this very quickly, and Lord Dane’s attempt to 
interrupt her failed. But he spoke with determination now. 

“You will certainly not receive him in my house, Cecilia.” 

“Ah, but I must, Geoffry, dear, for he’s coming up the road now,” 
she answered, with a laugh of simplicity. ‘ You'll hear his ring in a 
minute.” 

And in truth a ring was speedily heard. Lord Dane went out of 
the room, muttering a speech not at all complimentary, in which he 
told her she was a “little fool,” and strode downstairs. William 
Lydney was already in the large hall, and Lord Dane was just in time 
to see Bruff bowing to him. Bowing to a housebreaker! 

“What do you do here, sir?” he asked, confronting the intruder. 

“T came in obedience to a request of Miss Dane’s,” replied Lydney, 
courteously. “ My visit is not to your lordship.” 

“T am the master of this house, sir; and there’s the door,” was the 
haughty retort. ‘“ Go out of it.” 

He raised his hand as if to enforce the mandate. Bruff hastened 
between them, full of excitement. 

“Oh, my lord, don’t, don’t!” he pleaded, in an agitation he could 
not suppress. “ You may be sorry for it later. This gentleman may 
have as much right as your lordship—to—to—enter castles.” 

Before Lord Dane could fling Bruff aside—if he had a mind to do 
it—Mr. Blair entered, having followed Lydney to the Castle. He 
took in the scene at a comprehensive glance, and advanced close to 
Lord Dane. 

“Sir,” he said, in a low tone, “will you grant me an interview 
before dealing further with this gentleman ?” 

“Sir! Sir!” repeated Lord Dane, astonished at the style of 
address. For some ten years now he had left the “ sir” behind him. 

“T speak advisedly,” was Mr. Blair's answer. “I have strange 
tidings to communicate to you.” 

Lord Dane glanced around him—glanced indecisively from one to 
the other, as if seized with an inward panic. The detective officer 
stood calm and impassive ; Lydney dignified, yet with somewhat of 
pity in his countenance ; Bruff terribly troubled, but testifying much 
respect to the young man. Lord Dane noted it all, and for once 
his self-possession deserted him. The prevision of some impending 
calamity was shaking him, but he did not guess at its true nature. 

“ Pass in here,” he said to Mr. Blair, motioning to Bruff to open 
the door of the dining-room ; and, as the old butler hastened to obey, 
he saw the same livid look on his master’s face which it had worn the 
night he passed him in the gateway. They were shut in, and Lord 
Dane motioned to the officer to take a chair. . 

“T have come here to prepare you for a most unwelcome surprise,” 
began Mr. Blair, somewhat at a loss for words to break the strange 
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tidings ; ‘‘ and I have but a minute or two to do it in, for one is follow- 
ing me close at hand whose appearance may startle you unpleasantly. 
But you are ill!” 

“No,” replied Lord Dane, biting his quivering and rebellious lips. 
* Proceed.” 

“You were surprised at my addressing you as ‘sir,’ and naturally 
so. Iam sorry that it should have fallen to my task to inform you of 
the change hanging over your head; but I must do my duty, un- 
pleasant as it is. When I released William Lydney from custody, you 
questioned my motives, my right—I believe my good feeling. I could 
not explain matters to you then, but I have come to do so now; and I 
can only ask you to bear it as a man.” 

Lord Dane made no reply. He stood with his arms folded, and his 
pale face turned on the speaker. That he only controlled himself to 
calmness by a very great effort, was evident. 

“Some ten years ago,” proceeded Mr. Blair, “a catastrophe occurred 
in the Dane family. Captain the Honourable Harry Dane met his 
death, as was supposed, in falling from the heights, struggling with an 
assailant. Until a day or two back, it was neither known nor suspected 
who the other was ; but it is at length discovered to have been you.” 

Mr. Blair paused, alarmed at the appearance of Lord Dane, whose 
agitation was growing painful. 

And well it might be! All that he had secretly dreaded for years 
was come. Lady Adelaide wailed over her burden, but hers was light 
compared to his. One perpetual nightmare had lain upon his soul. 
In his visions by day, his dreams by night, the racking terror of 
DIscovVERY had ever been present in all its torment; when he should 
be dragged from his high pinnacle to answer for the murder of his 
cousin Harry; perhaps to suffer for it a felon’s punishment, death 
upon the scaffold. That the officer now speaking was about to arrest 
him, and was thus preparing him, in his humanity, for the blow, he 
entertained no manner of doubt. The perspiration broke out on his 
brow in large drops of anguish, and he threw up his entreating hands 
to Mr. Blair. 

“Tt was not wilful murder,” he gasped, in a tone of the sharpest 
pain. “If you arrest me for it, you will do me a foul wrong, for I am 
innocent. We were quarrelling, and it came to blows ; he struck the 
first, as I have a soul to be saved! it was he who attacked me. We 
got too near the edge of the cliff in our strife, and he went over, but 
I did not mean to push him: I swear I did not. I was as guiltless 
of intentionally causing his death as I am of causing yours. Could 
Harry Dane speak to you from the next world he would say so.” 

“Nay, but there is no cause for this violent agitation,” interposed 
Mr, Blair. “Had you heard me to an end——” 





“I have thought that something of this unpleasant nature was 
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coming upon me,” continued Lord Dane, in a dreamy tone, never so 
much as hearing the interruption. “A few nights ago Harry Dane 
appeared to me.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” cried Mr. Blair. “His ghost, I suppose? 
Where ?” 

* Ay, ridicule it! As I have always ridiculed such tales, deeming 
them worthy of the veriest mockery. Ghosts! visions! supernatural 
appearances! they might be well enough for children and women, but 
not for men. Nevertheless I tell you, I, Geoffry, Baron Dane, tell 
you, in the broad light of day, and in full possession of my senses, that 
I saw the apparition of my cousin Harry. I was passing through the 
ruins opposite, and I saw, at one of the apertures, gazing in upon me, 
the form of Harry Dane. It was bright moonlight. I recognised the 
features as plainly as ever I had recognised them in his lifetime.” 

Lord Dane’s words concluded abruptly. A stir in the hall, as of 
much bustle and many noises, was heard. He concluded that the 
officers of justice were come to apprehend him ; and, before Mr. Blair 
could explain, he had the door open about an inch, peeping out. 

Not much like officers of justice, however, did the group look that 
met his view. Standing in the hall, his left hand affectionately laid on 
the shoulder of William Lydney, was a tall, upright figure, whose high 
and handsome features it was impossible to mistake for any but Harry 
Dane’s. “In the body or in the spirit ?” crossed the thoughts of the one 
who was stealthily looking. Ravensbird was there; Lawyer Apperly 
was there; and Brufl’s tears were openly running down his cheeks. 

“Do you understand it?” whispered Mr. Blair. “It was not your 
cousin’s spirit you saw the other night; it was himself. He did not 
die in that fall over the cliff; he was saved by a friend’s yacht, 

Colonel Moncton’s, and he has been in the States ever since, the true 
- Lord Dane, though he knew it not. You are not about to be arraigned 
as a murderer, Mr. Dane, though you will have to put up with the 
loss of state and station, for he, Lord Dane, has come back to enter 
upon his own.” 

Herbert Dane drew a deep breath: breath upon breath. 

** And he ?” he pursued, pointing to Lydney, when his scared senses 
allowed speech, as a conviction flashed over his mind that he had been 
all along labouring under some extraordinary delusion as to the young 
man’s doings and character. 

“His son: the Honourable Geoffry William.” 

Herbert Dane wiped the drops from his brow. He went forth, and 
they stood face to face, gazing at each other. 

“ Herbert !” 

“ Harry !” 

In a moment their hands were locked together, and alone they 
retired to the dining-room, Lord Dane leaning upon Herbert. 
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“ First of all, Herbert, let me say that I forgive you ——” 

“Tt was not purposely done,” interrupted Herbert Dane, with 
emotion. “I did not push you intentionally; I knew not that we 
were so near the edge until you went over. Harry, I swear it.” 

“ Not for the encounter,” explained Lord Dane. “TI have as much 
need of your forgiveness for that as you have of mine, for I believe I 
was the aggressor. But you might have come to see after me, or sent 
assistance to me when I was down.” 

“T never supposc! but that it must have killed you, and in my 
cowardice I dreaded detection and punishment. As for assistance, I 
saw that one of the preventive men was underneath.” 

“What I would forgive you for is the provocation—the deceit 
practised towards me by you and Adelaide. Do you realise what it 
must have been to me? I forgive you, as I have forgiven her.” 

“She was worth neither you nor me, Harry ; I have lived to learn it. 
She jilted me afterwards just as she had been ready to jilt you. Many 
a thousand times have I wished, in my pain and remorse, that I had 
let you win her. It would have been well for all of us.” 

“Did you know or suspect that I was still in existence?” asked 
Lord Dane. 

“Never. How was it possible ?” 

“Did you receive no letter from me? I despatched one to ‘ Lord 
Dane,’ after he came into the title, supposing, of course, that the Lord 
Dane was not you, but my brother Geoffry. That would have testified 
to my existence.” 

“T never received it, or heard of it. No such letter came to the 
Castle to my knowledge. After I went abroad there was at first some 
irregularity in the forwarding on of my letters, and I knew that two or 
three got lost; I was vexed with Cecilia in. consequence, and she laid 
the blame on Mrs. Knox. Harry, had any intimation come to me 
that you were in existence, and I not a slayer of man, I should have 
hailed it as a boon from heaven.” 

The words bore their own earnest of truth, and Lord Dane could 
doubt no longer. “But you played me a shabby trick, Herbert, 
about that box,” he resumed. ‘“ What induced you to take it, and 
conceal it ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” was the prompt answer; “I don’t know myself. 
When I saw the box on the beach—your box—it frightened me with 
a nameless fear. What I dreaded, I knew not. I have feared 
detection in every leaf and sound these ten years, and in the panic 
that came over me I had the box taken to the Castle, and concealed 
it. When the fuss arose about it I thought I had been a fool for my 
pains, but it was too late to give it up then. Neither did I believe 
that young Lydney had a right to claim it. You shall have the box, 
Harry ; it is safe in the Castle.” 
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“T don’t fancy it is,’ thought Lord Dane. “ But now, Herbert, 
comes another question : Why have you so persecuted my son ?” 

“T did not know him for your son. I no more supposed him to be 
your son than I supposed him to be mine. I believed him to be 
altogether what he appeared—a suspicious character, consorting with 
poachers——” 

“ Consorting with poachers!” interrupted Lord Dane, scorn in his 
tone. ‘He was searching for the box—that’s what took him first of 
all into the poachers’ company ; and he stayed with them to look after 
Wilfred Lester, who was going to ruin as headlong as he could go. 
Who but Wilfred Lester, do you suppose, broke into his father’s 
house ? My son William went there to get him out of it.” 

* Wilfred Lester !—broke into his father’s house! He did?” 

“He, and no other. Not for common robbery: to get some deed 
that his father denied him.” 


Herbert Dane made no answer. Little by little the past was 
becoming clear to him. 

“ Herbert, I don’t suppose you like moralising any more than I do,” 
said Lord Dane, “but I must ask you whether such a thing ever 
crossed your mind as Rerrisurion. Have you remarked how surely 
our doings bring forth their own natural fruit? We plant an acorn, 
and it springs up an oak tree ; we sow an ear of wheat, and it ripens 
into corn; we set a noxious weed, and it comes up tares. Just so is 
it with the moral world: according as we plant, so must we gather. 
You and Adelaide Errol did me a bitter wrong. It was not the injury 
of a moment—that which may be committed in a whirl of passion, 
without premeditation ; but it was a concerted, long-continued wrong 
—a deception that you carried on through months of time, one day 
planning how you should best blind and deceive me on the next. 
What has that conduct borne for you in the end? Adelaide would 
not have you. She entered on her penance, and married George 
Lester, driving, by her ill-treatment, that fine son of his and Katherine 
Bordillion’s to desperation. Thanks to that, I and my son were 
saved, for none but a man whose life was valueless to him would have 
launched the lifeboat on that awful night; and here we are, I to 
dispossess you of your state, William of your bride; for that Maria 
Lester will elect for William there can be no manner of doubt. See 
you not how it has been working all along, under Providence ?” 

Herbert Dane did see it. And a recollection flashed over him of 
young Lydney’s expressed hope that Maria might yet become Lady 
Dane. He felt half bewildered. 

““T have come to remain, Herbert,” resumed Lord Dane. “The 
Castle from to-day must own me for its lord, and you will be my 
honoured guest. We shall be closer friends than of old, Herbert. 
But now let me present my son to you in his proper character.” 
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Lord Dane opened the door as he spoke, intending to call in his son. 
But what he saw induced him to change his intention, and go forward 
himself. Nearly all the retainers of the Castle were gathered there. 
The elder ones recognised him, and a murmur of joyous agitation arose : 
some knelt, all had tears in their eyes. 

“T said you would know me again,” he smiled, his own eyes full, 
and his hands grasping those of his father’s faithful servants. “I 
should have been with you all along, but that I thought my brother 
Geofiry reigned here.” 

The hall was rent with a shout. “Long live Lord Dane! Thank 
heaven for restoring him to life and to us! Long live and bless the 
true Lord Dane !” 

“Not for very long, I fear, my dear old friends; for that grim 
enemy of us all is already gripping hold of me. ButI shall leave one 
to replace me,” added Lord Dane, placing his hand upon his son’s 
shoulder, and standing with him side by side. “My friends, who is 
he like ?” 

“ He is like a Dane,” came the answer. 

“Yes, he is like a Dane. You have known him only as plain 
William Lydney : you may have heard him traduced as an adventurer. 
My old friends, Danesheld little knew whom it was accusing. He is 
my only son, your future lord, the Honourable Geoffry Dane.” 

Geofiry Dane held out his hand, and they clasped that as they had 
clasped his father’s. ‘“ But my name is William Lydney too,” he said, 
with a laugh. “TI have not been sporting altogether false colours.” 

“There is nothing false about him,” interposed Lord Dane, with 
emotion. “He is a genuine Dane of the old stock: honest, upright, 
open. Serve him truthfully in all good faith, as he will be faithful to 
and protect you. Herbert ”—and Lord Dane wheeled round—“ here 
he is! How is it you did not know him ?” 

“ Cecilia said he was like Lady Dane,” observed Herbert, as he took 
Geofiry Dane’s hand; and put on a good grace to do it with. “I 
laughed at her, but I hope we shall eschew mistakes for the future.” 

“You will let me go up to her now, won’t you?” asked the young 
man, with a merry laugh. 5 

“Well, yes, but take care!” and as Herbert spoke he could not 
help a laugh also. “Cecilia is inclined to think that you are in love 
with her.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Lord Dane. “ Well, she and Maria Lester 
must settle the question between them. Poor, harmless Cecilia!” 

They were interrupted by Miss Dane herself. She put her head 
timidly in to reconnoitre. While she sat upstairs, shaking over the 
quarrel that might be taking place between her brother and Mr. 


Lydney, Bruff had bethought himself of her, and carried her the 
wonderful news. 
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“May I notcome in?” she pleaded. “TI don’t think I shall ever have 
my proper understanding again; it seems to be turned upside down. 
They tell me that Harry has come back as Lord Dane. Harry, is it 
indeed you ?” 

He met her with outstretched arms; he gave her a few hearty 
kisses; and she burst into tears. She and Harry had been as fond 
brother and sister—and would be again. 

“ And William Lydney ?” she said, recovering herself, and looking 
round. “ Bruff said that he but I don’t understand it: I think 
old Bruff must have been dreaming.” 

“That William Lydney is not himself, but somebody else,” he said, 
advancing to her, with his pleasant smile. “I must introduce myself 
as your cousin, Miss Dane.” 

“Oh dear! cousin !” she exclaimed, a blank look rising to her face. 
“Why, to be sure you must be, if it’s true what Bruff said—that you 
are Harry’s son. Is it a second cousin, or what ?” 

And, making some indistinct excuse about having left her canary 
out of the cage, Miss Dane flew upstairs, caught hold of her prayer- 
book in a flutter of questioning doubt, and opened it at that page 
which begins, “ A man may not marry his grandmother.” 

But meanwhile you may have missed Mr. Blair. In truth, that 
gentleman, who had previously carved out his little plans of action 
with Lord Dane, disappeared from the Castle as soon as he had 
prepared its pseudo master for what was coming upon him, took his 
way to Danesheld Hall, and asked to see Squire Lester. 

Squire Lester assented readily enough. He was in his study, 
moodily dwelling upon the cross and contrary nature of things in 
general, and was rather glad of the interruption that took him out of 
them. The release of the prisoner Lydney from custody, and the 
refusal of the police to account for their authority, had given him 
great offence; all the more because he did not understand it. The 
chronic state of vexation in which he lived in regard to his son 
was also beginning to tell upon his spirit. He could not deaden all 
natural feeling for Wilfred; and there were moments when he 
wondered what his wife could be made of, to expect it. 

“Lord Dane’s banker!” cried he, briskly repeating the words 
the servant used in announcing him. “Yes, I'll see him. Show 
him in.” 

The permission seemed not to be required, for the banker was 
already within the room, and the servant left them together. 

“T am disturbing you early, Mr. Lester, but business must be my 
excuse. Before I enter upon it, allow me to set you right upon one 
point. Iam not Lord Dane’s banker, or any banker at all; nothing 
half so important in a commercial point of view. I am one of the 
chief detective officers of the police force.” 
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“Bless my heart!” ejaculated Mr. Lester. 

“T came down to watch certain business in Danesheld, and it: is 
convenient to us at such times not to be known for what we really 
are. Let that pass: I only mention it to convince you that when I 
ordered young Lydney’s release from custody, Bent, whom you are so 
angry with, had no resource but to obey me.” 

“Did you discharge him? What could possess you to do it?” con- 
tinued Mr. Lester, sharply. ‘The man is as great a villain as ever 
walked. Did you do it to screen him from the consequences of his 
guilt ?” 

“Hardly. My office is to bring offenders to punishment, not to 
screen them from it. I released him because lie was not guilty. 
Listen, Mr. Lester. In the attack made on your house, there was a 
ringleader who planned it, and induced the others, poor poaching 
fellows, by bribes, to join him; on him, in my opinion, nearly the 
whole guilt rests.” 

“Tt is precisely my opinion,” interrupted Mr. Lester. “The ring- 
leader is the one guilty man, and that was Lydney.” 

“Mr. Lester, give me credit for being assured of my facts; other- 
wise I should not have come to you. The ringleader was not 
Lydney.” 

Mr. Blair’s voice had dropped to a low, solemn key, and in his 
countenance, as he sat, his hands on his knees, his head bending 
forward, there was a look of severe compassion. The Squire did not 
altogether relish these signs. 

“The ringleader was Wilfred Lester.” 

Up started Mr. Lester, overturning the inkstand on the table beside 
him, loud and angry in his son’s defence, and hardly knowing what he 
spoke. Mr. Blair sat with professional coolness until the burst was over. 

“J am not sorry to hear one admission from your lips, Mr. Lester— 
that it is the being under the cloud of your displeasure which drives 
him to be wild. It was your son who broke into your house; it was 
his own expedition, planned and executed. You can have ample 
‘proof if you wish ; but you may be sure, knowing now who I am, that 
I should not come to you with a half-substantiated story.” 

There could no longer be any holding out against conviction, and 
Mr. Lester sat in his chair, an abject man, the father of a midnight 
housebreaker. 

“But what was his motive?” he gasped. “There was no robbery.” 

“There was no robbery in the ordinary sense of the term; and the 
pistol, you heard discharged, was raised by him at one of the men who 
seemed inclined to effect a little on his own private score. There was, 
however, something taken.” 

“What was it?” asked Mr. Lester, glancing about him, as if to 
make sure that the chairs and tables were in their places. 
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“Have you examined your iron safe ?” 

“No.” But Mr. Lester turned short round and examined it then. 
That is, he gave a stare at the outside. 

“T fancy his object was to get into his possession a certain deed 
relating to some moncy he believes he is entitled to, but which you 
withhold. And I think he succeeded.” 

After a pause of astonishment, Mr. Lester hastily drew some keys 
from his pocket, and unlocked the safe. The deed was gone. 

“You now perceive your son’s motive,” resumed Mr. Blair. “I 
don’t defend him, mind that; but some people may deem he had a 
right to peruse his own deed, which you denied him.” 

“Are you going to apprehend him?” was the rejoinder of Mr. 
Lester, who was cutting rather a sorry figure, as most men do when 
convicted of dishonour, and he knew he had been all along dishonour- 
able to Wilfred. 

“To apprehend him is not in my department. If you choose to do 
so, you can hand your warrant and instructions to Inspector Bent. 
Your son might get the punishment, but I do not think he would get 
the odium. There’s not a judge upon the bench but would recoil from 
sentencing him.” 


“T am not going to give him into custody,” said Mr. Lester, tartly. 
“You need not preach.” 

“But that I felt convinced Squire Lester was a good man at heart, 
and had been led away (he best knows by what influence) to act 
harshly, I should not have disclosed to him the true culprit,” observed 
Mr. Blair, looking him steadily in the face. “I knew he would shrink 
from bringing public punishment on one who is his son, and ought to 
be his heir, thereby furnishing further food for scandal in Danesheld.” 

“ Further food !” retorted Mr. Lester. “I have furnished none yet.” 

“My good sir,” returned the officer, “if you only knew the hard 
words bestowed upon you from ‘one end of the place to the other, you 
would not say that. Wilfred, with all his ill-doings, is popular and 
respected, compared with you.” 

“You are bold,” chafed Mr. Lester. 

“Tt is the fault of my trade,” was the answer. “ But if you will 
consider the past with less prejudice than you have probably been in 
the habit of doing, you may arrive at the same conclusion as myself— 
that had Wilfred Lester been treated differently by his father, he 
might never have forfeited his good name.” 

Mr. Lester gave his brow a rub. It was getting hot. 

“And now I come to William Lydney’s share in the night’s 
exploits——” 

“Yes, William Lydney!” was the fierce interruption, as if Squire 
Lester found a vent for his anger in the name. “ You cannot seek to 
palliate his conduct. He had no deed to get.” 
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“Pray listen, Mr. Lester. It came accidentally to William Lydney’s 
knowledge on Sunday night that your son was then in the wood with 
two or three companions, the convoy engaged in the respectable em- 
ployment of tacking black crape to their hats. Circumstances led him 
to believe that they were about to attack the Castle. Yes, you look 
surprised, Squire, but I’ve no time to explain. He, Lydney, waited on 
in the cold damp air, hoping to intercept them and to save your son. 
At the eleventh hour, he found they had attacked the Hall—were in 
it—and he rushed on here; but not in time to be of much service, 
except that he got Wilfred home in safety. He allowed himself to be 
taken into custody because he would not bettay him; he has had his 
character taken from him for Wilfred’s sake: while Danesheld re- 
proached him with consorting with ill characters, he was only looking 
after and shielding Wilfred Lester. A friendship had arisen between 
them.” 

“Wilfred always had a hankering after low company,” was the 
slighting remark of Squire Lester. 

“If he never gets into lower company than young Lydney’s, he 
won't hurt,” returned Mr. Blair, bursting into a laugh. 

Something in its tone upset Mr. Lester’s equanimity. ‘“ Why, who. 
is Lydney ?” 

“Oh, as to that, you can ask him when you next see him. But it 
is not every man who would quietly bear the opprobrium that another 
merits, even to the going to prison for him.” 

“Lydney must have had his motive for it,” scoffed Mr. Lester. 

“Or motives—true. Wilfred Lester saved his life, and he may 
have been actuated by gratitude. A feeling is abroad that he would 
undergo a great deal for one so nearly related to Miss Lester.” 

The allusion upset Mr. Lester's remaining temper. ‘“ Lydney is a 
villain, that’s what he is. He has been stealthily undermining my 
daughter’s principles. Can you defend him in that, sir ?” 

“T think I had better leave him to defend himself,” said Mr. Blair, 
as he rose to leave. His mission in Danesheld was over. 

“Were I Lord Dane I would shoot him.” 

“Were you Lord Dane, I do not fancy you would,” laughed Mr. 
Blair. And again there was that in his tone and manner to render 
them incomprehensible to Squire Lester. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
SALLY'S STEP-UNCLE. 


Atmost as Mr. Blair left Danesheld Hall, three gentlemen, who had 
just descended from a carriage, entered it. As the servant admitted 
them, he looked askance on one, William Lydney; the second was 
Apperly, the lawyer; the third was a commanding-looking man of 
attenuated features, a stranger. 

“T wish to see Mr. Lester,” said the latter. 

The servant bowed, and led the way to the study. He laid his 
hand on the handle of the door, and turned. 

“ What name, sir ?” 
~ “Lord Dane.” 

“J—TI beg your pardon, sir,” stammered the man, in his surprise. 
“T asked what name ?” 

“Lord Dane,” was the distinct repetition ; and the servant wondered 
what old madman had got in, as he announced. it. Mr. Apperly 
followed in, but William Lydney had disappeared when the man looked 
round for him. 

Squire Lester, pacing the study in perturbation—for Mr. Blair’s 
communication had been anything but a pleasant one—heard the 
announcement, and saw a stranger enter. He supposed some mistake 
had been made, or that Lord Dane was following. He scanned the 
bearing and features of the stranger, and felt strangely startled. 

“J—I thought he said Lord Dane,” broke from him, in his em- 
barrassment. 

“So he did,” was the stranger’s answer, as he held out his hand. 
“Don’t you know me, George? Who else, but myself, should be 
Lord Dane ?” 

Mr. Lester staggered back against a chair utterly petrified. 

“Harry Dane did not die, George: and he has come back at the 
eleventh hour to claim his own. I should have been home ten years 
ago, had I dreamt that it was Herbert who was representing the Dane 
peerage ; I never supposed but it was my brother Geoffry.” 

Mr. Lester, feeling that there was nothing but surprise upon sur- 
prise, sat down in a maze, and prepared to listen to the explanation. 
It was given in a very cursory manner. Lord Dane was anxious to 
call in his son. 


“Has your son accompanied you home? Is he in Danesheld*?”’ 
asked Mr. Lester. 

“He is here, in this house. I sent him to the drawing-room while 
I came to you. The truth is, Lester—though I suppose it’s pre- 


mature to say it—he has seen your daughter, and fallen in love 
with her.” 
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“ Where can he have seen her ?” wondered Mr. Lester. 

“ T am agreeable,” continued Lord Dane. ‘Perhaps you will be— 
although report goes that you have promised her to Herbert. The 
Castle will still be her destination, you see; the only difference being 
that her husband will be the true peer, not the false one.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Lester never thought of the truth—of Lydney. 
He might have done so at a more collected moment ; but the step from 
a poacher and suspected housebreaker to a future peer of England was 
altogether too great for his mind even to glance at. Lord Dane rang 
the bell, and desired that the gentleman who came with him should be 
requested to appear. 

The servant went to the drawing-room and gave the message. 
Mr. Lydney had been sitting there alone, having found it untenanted. 
But, even as the man spoke, he saw Maria enter the conservatory 
from the lawn, and went out to her. Ah! how lovely she looked in 
her pretty morning dress of delicate lilac muslin. 

“Oh, Mr. Lydney!” she exclaimed, in her confusion and dismay 
dropping some flowers she had been cutting, “ what brings you here ? 
How could you dare to venture? Papa will only order you out 
again.” 

“T hope not. He might turn out William Lydney ; he will not, I 
think, turn out Geoffry Dane.” 

She raised her eyes to him in surprise. As well she might. 

He took her two hands in his, and held her before him, rather 
persistently. His dark grey eyes, dancing with love, smiled down 
on her blushing cheeks. 

“Lord Dane is now with Mr. Lester, asking—at least, I think it 
likely that he is—asking for you. Will you promise to be the future 
Lady Dane, Maria? Promise it now to me.” 

The soft blush deepened to a glowing flush, and she strove to draw 
away from him. But he held her all the tighter. 

“Or would you rather promise to be my wife ?” he continued, in 
triumphant tenderness. ‘ Maria, it is of no use; I will not let you 
go without an answer. My darling! I shall never tease you or 
deceive you again. You trusted the unknown William Lydney. He 
was obscure, he was under a cloud, and he could not explain or 
declare himself. I told you the trust was not misplaced. I am 
Geoffry Dane. My father, Captain Harry Dane, did not die in that 
fall. He has come home to his own. He is Lord Dane. It is he 
who is with your father. Maria, will you give me the promise now ?” 

She did not very well understand. It may be, that she did not 
understand at all; but there was a ringing sound of truth and power 
in his voice, and Maria closed her eyes, and sighed with a feeling of 
some intense happiness. He gathered her in his sheltering arms, 
taking from her lips, as of right, the kisses he had so long yearned for 
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—all unconscious, both of them, that Mrs. Tiffle’s green eyes were 
peering in at the outer door of the conservatory, grasping the situation. 

It did not last for a minute; these stolen snatches of bliss rarely 
do: Fate must be envious of them. Lady Adelaide was coming 
forward, and Maria vanished behind a towering tropical plant, fit to 
die at the scene of anger that might be approaching. If anything 
could have added to her state of mazy wonder, it was to see Lady 
Adelaide advance with outstretched hand to her lover, and call him 
“Geoffry.” They went forward then to obey the summons to the 
study, he holding his hand back for Maria. Lord Dane, impatient at 
the delay, was ringing again. 

“ What's keeping Geoffry ?” he said, tartly enough. “I want you 
to see him. In point of wealth your daughter will be better off with 
him than she would have been with Herbert. Geoffry inherits an 
immense fortune from his mother, and I have not been spending the 
half of my income. So that, apart from the Dane revenues, my son 
will be rich.” 

“Tt is a most flattering, munificent offer for her,” cried the gratified 
Mr. Lester. “And if Maria will only hear reason—We have had a 
bad, insidious character about the place lately, and———Halloa !” again 
broke off Mr. Lester, starting up angrily as he saw Lydney coming 
in. “You here! You audacious man! How dare you presume 
to——I beg your pardon, Lord Dane, but this is the fellow I was 
just speaking of—Lydney —— ” . 

Mr. Lester stopped—for Lord Dane had linked his arm within the 
“audacious man’s,” and was leading him up. 

“ An instant, George Lester. You shall tell me about Lydney when 
I have made the introduction. My son, Geoffry Dane.” 

The consternation of Mr. Lester was something ludicrous. “ He 
your son?” he gasped. 

“My own and only son ; Geoffry William Lydney Dane, styled the 
Honourable. Ah, Lester! you and Danesheld haye been abusing 
him, have been laying all sorts of outrageous sins to his charge; but 
Maria saw him for what he was—a man of worth and honour. I 
think you will have to give her to him, in spite of the prior claims of 
Mr. Herbert Dane.” 

Mr. Lester paused. He looked at Maria, who had been drawn in 
to the room almost against her will; he looked at Geoffry Dane. 
How could he ever have mistaken that noble face? Truth to say, 
he had from the first been favourably impressed by it, until circum- 
stances and Herbert Dane rose up to bias him. 

“ Maria shall choose for herself,’ he said, ina kind tone. And some 
of us do become kind, in our stubborn hearts, when humility is forced 
upon us. 

Geoffry Dane smiled ; Maria hung her head: and Lord Dane began 
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talking to her in a whisper, which brought the brightness back again. 
Presently he arose, saying that now all was right he must be going. 

“Where ?” asked Mr. Lester. 

“Where! why to show myself abroad with my son; to make a call 
or two, as I have made here, previous to holding my levée at the Castle 
this afternoon,” answered Lord Dane. “I shall go about it rather 
charily, Lester, lest timid people should take me fora ghost. Herbert 
thought me one the other night. It was the only time I have ven- 
tured out; but I felt pining for a breath of fresh air, and I went as 
far as the ruins. There, as I looked in at one of the windows, I saw 
Herbert, and I know he took me for an apparition. While he was 
coming out, I'stole round to the nearest apertureand got in. But for 
having shown myself to him later in flesh and blood, he would have 
believed in the ghost for ever. Are you ready, William? We'll go 
first to Wilfred Lester's.” 

“To Wilfred Lester’s !” involuntarily repeated that misguided young 
man’s father. 

“ Yes, sir, to Wilfred Lester's,” replied Lord Dane, turning round 
and speaking in a stern tone, perhaps unconsciously. “If his own 
flesh and blood have abandoned him to the mercies of a cold world, it’s 
time the world took him up. I intend tocarry him and his wife to the 
Castle to-day, and I shall keep them there, my guests and William’s, 
until somebody sees about a provision for them. Danesheld shall see 
that Wilfred has one efficient friend, at any rate. Pretty Edith! who 
used to be more ready with her kisses for Captain Harry Dane than 
you were, Miss Maria. I have heard of starvation, George Lester; I 
have heard of—of——- Id better not go on,” broke off Lord Dane. 
“Thank God I have come home to remedy it.” 

He went out inasuppressed storm. At the door, as he was stepping 
into the carriage, Miss Bordillion came up: the wonderful news, 
spreading fast over Danesheld, had penetrated to her. 

“Tt is really true, then!” she exclaimed, the tears rising in her 
gentle eyes, as the once intimate Harry Dane clasped her hands, “TI 
thought people were relating a dream.” 

“T told you the time might come when you would welcome me to 
your house again,” said William, when she had leisure to turn to him. 
“Your door will, I hope, be open to Geoffry Dane, Miss Bordillion, 
though it was closed to William Lydney.” 

“ And what about Maria?” she asked, her senses rather scattered 
just then. 

“Oh, I had serious thoughts of running away with Maria,” laughed 
he, “ but Mr. Lester has obviated the necessity. He tells me I may 
take her without it.” 

Miss Bordillion gazed after the carriage as it swept away; at the 
smiling face of the new heir, as he sat in it opposite to his father. 
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“T never will be persuaded out of my senses again,” said she 
emphatically. “My judgment trusted him, my heart spoke for him : 
I knew he was no adventurer.” 

Lady Adelaide had not appeared. No, her courage failed her. 
Shame was rife in her bosom ; fear, still; and she had stolen away to 
the solitude of her own chamber. ‘Tiffle, who was watching an 
opportunity, came in with an interruption. 

“ And grieved I am to have to disclose it, my lady ; but my duty to 
the family is paramint,” she began, with her soft sly tones. “I was 
stepping into the conservatry just now ; wanting the gardener about 
them sparagrass-tops for the glasses, and thinking he might be there, 
when I saw—but it’s a barefaced thing to repeat to your ladyship, and 
I vow I’ve been red since to my fir rs’ ends.” 

“Do go on, Tiffle, without nonsense. What is it ?” 

“My lady, that Lydney was there, he was; him and Miss Lester. 
And he had got her all scrambled to him like, and was—if your lady- 
ship will excuse my saying of the word—kissing of her. Kissing of 
her lips with his own, my lady, like—like anything.” 

Lady Adelaide languidly raised her eyebrows. “ Very sad, of course. 
But as Miss Lester is to be his wife, Tiffle, I don’t know that it 
matters.” 

“ His wife !” cried Tiffle, her green eyes wide open with amazement. 
“ What, and go out with him—excuse me, my lady—a Botomy Bay 
convic’ !” 

“ Tiffle !” spoke Lady Adelaide, in a sharp tone of reprimand, as she 
pointed to the door with her haughty finger. ‘“ Have the goodness to 
recollect that you are speaking of Miss Lester.” 

Tiffle backed out subdued, not to say thunderstruck, and came 
against a maid-servant, who said Shad was asking to see her. 

“To see me ?—the oudacious little reptile!” responded Tiffle, in a 
great amount of wrath. “That Granny Bean is always wanting a 
fresh supply of stuff for her rheumatix.” 

She went out, however, and Shad, gathered humbly against a dirty 
brick wall, accosted her in an under tone: 

“Granny said I was not to mind calling at the house for once, but 
to cut right off and tell ye. Lord Dane’s come back.” 

“Come back from where?” demanded Tiffle. “Where has he 
been ?” 

* Not him at the Castle: he ain’t Lord Dane no more. ‘T’other’s 
come to life again—him that fell over the cliff years agone. He have 
took up his footing at the Castle, and this un’s got to turn out. Granny 
said I was to tell ye as Lydney——” 

“Well!” said Tiffle, impatiently, ‘staring with all her eyes. “Get 
on quicker.” 


“As Lydney have been here in disguise, a-looking after what folks 
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did wrong, but not helping of ’em, as was thought. He’s t’other’s 
son, and his name’s Geoffry Dane ; and he’ll be Lord Dane after him.” 

Tiffle gathered in the sense of the words, gathered in a summary of 
her own past policy, and fell back in what was nearly a real faint- 
ing fit. 

‘Never, sure, was such a levée seen or heard of. It had no parallel 
in social history. Modern courts hold their levées, but the crowds 
flocking to them are of that class who bask on the sunny side of life: 
no Lazarus must dare to enter. The levée at Dane Castle was all 
different. 

The news of Harry Dane’s resuscitation had gone forth to Danes- 
held, together with his assumption of the home and honours of his 
forefathers, and of the reception he was about to hold. It was his 
pleasure that all should come to it, high and low, rich and poor. The 
poor fishermen were bidden as well as the gentry; the poachers and 
smugglers were especially invited to be there. The lower end of the 
hall was lined with the Dane servants, in their handsome livery of 
white-and-silyer and purple. Bruff and Ravensbird stood behind 
Lord Dane ; it was hard to say which of the two looked the proudest. 

How fast the visitors flocked in, it were a tale in itself to tell, all 
pushing eagerly to welcome and do honour to Lord Dane. Had he 
been made of hands, there would not have been sufficient to satisfy 
the ardent crowd. He stood with them outstretched; he had a kind 
look ; a low, heart-felt word for all. His son stood at his right hand, 
and he presented him individually to every one. Herbert Dane was 
there, Wilfred Lester was there, both treated by him with marked 
esteem and distinction: and really, considering that Wilfred’s clothes 
had been hastily fetched home from a certain accommodating shop, there 
were not so very many creases inthem. It would not be Lord Dane’s 
fault if poor Wilfred’s escapades were not over: and it must be remem- 
bered that the public knew nothing of his share in the doings of the 
past Sunday night. The audience, ever ready to be led away by a 
straw in popular feeling, saw that Squire Lester shook hands with his 
son, and they at once elbowed each other in hastening to do the like. 

“Ah, my lord!” cried Mr. Wild the surgeon, as he, too, offered his 
greetings to Lord Dane, “ but it was not well of you to be attended 
by a stranger at the Sailors’ Rest. Doctor Green has been but two 
years in the place, and I grew up in it; your father thought me 
skilful enough for him.” 

Lord Dane laid his hand on the speaker’s shoulder. 

“Wild,” he laughed, “I appoint you surgeon in ordinary to me 
from henceforth. Not that I shall live to employ you long: you must 
get my son to fall ill after I am gone, and exercise your skill on him. 
Why, man, don’t you see the reason of my calling in a stranger 


instead of you? You would have known me for Harry Dane at the 
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first glance, and gone crowing with the secret all over Danesheld. 
That would not have suited my plans just then.” 

Mr. Wild shook his head. “It has taken me down a notch, though, 
to think that you should have called in a stranger.” 

When the hall was full, and people had done’ coming in, so far as 
could be judged, Mr. Dane—no longer Mr. Lydney—left his father’s 
side to mingle with the crowd. The first face his eye lighted on was 
Inspector Bent’s, and the face did not look altogether at ease. Had 
he known that young Lydney the suspected would turn out to be the 
Honourable Mr. Dane, he had certainly treated him less familiarly. 

“T hope, sir, you'll not bear malice to me for the past. Im sure if 
I had had any idea Z 

“Bear malice for the past!’ interrupted. young Dane, cheerily. 
“What an idea! I gave you credit for better sense, Bent; or, at 
least, believed you would give me credit for better. 1 think I have a 
great deal to be obliged to you for: you might have made things 
worse for me, and did not.” 

The gratified inspector took the hand held out to him. Mr. Blair, 
it may be mentioned, had left by the mid-day train, and Bent felt 
important again. Mr. Dane went on, and came up to Ben Beecher, 
in an obscure corner behind the servants, not daring to advance into 
notice. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Beecher, come to pay me a visit in my own house ?” 
he exclaimed, in the same hearty tone; and, in point of fact, he had 
been looking for the man. ‘“ More space to welcome you here than I 
had at the Sailors’ Rest. Why don’t you come forward to my lord ? 
Your father has already had his confab with him.” 

“Sir, how could you go on deceiving us and blinding us in that 
way ?” returned Ben Beecher, in a tone of reproachful deprecation. 
“Tf we had dreamt that you were the Lord Dane—or as good as the 
lord—should we ever have let you know our secrets? Why, there’s 
not a thing about us but what you know, even the very worst.” 

William Dane burst out laughing. “I’m so glad I do, Beecher. 
It is the very best calamity that could have happened to you.” 

“Yes, sir, it may be fun for you; but you may just have us all 
transported to-morrow upon your sole evidence.” 

“ And do you think I am likely to do it ?” 

“Look here, sir,” cried the man, dropping his voice; ‘I'll swear 
that we were led into that bad job by young Lester. He——” 

“ Hush, Beecher!” came the quick and solemn warning. “That 
is of the past, never to be alluded to. It has been agreed on all 
sides that bygones shall be bygones.” 

“Is that to apply to all the past, Mr. Lydney ?” 

“Mr. Dane,” corrected William, half jestingly, wishing to put the 
man at his ease. 
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“Dash my memory! I wish it never had been Mr. Dane, though. 
Why, you know all about our poaching, sir!—and the haunts !—and 
—you know everything.” 

“JT don’t intend to remember that I know it, Beecher. The past is 
past. But I want you to promise me to keep straight for the future.” 

“To keep straight ?” returned Beecher, dubiously. 

“In our first encounter in the wood, which you may not have 
forgotten, I told you that it was no business of mine did you prowl 
about the Dane preserves all day, a gun in one hand and snares in the 
other, seeing they were not mine. Virtually they were mine, at least 
my father’s, but actually they were in possession of him who was then 
called Lord Dane. I told you also that, if they were mine, the affair 
would be very different. You must see that it is, Beecher. It is my 
duty now to protect the lands, and I shall do it. I care more for one 
man’s well-doing than for all the pheasants in England ; nevertheless, 
I respect and shall uphold the Game Laws. Cannot you and I con- 
trive to remain friends, Beecher, in spite of them ?” 

“Friends!” echoed the man, with deep feeling. 

“T said friends. It will be your fault if we are not. You cannot 
suppose I shall take advantage of the past in any way, unless it be for 
your good. You once said, Beecher, that had you and your com- 
panions been dealt with in a kinder spirit, you might have been 
different men. Suppose you begin to be different from this day. I 
will help you. Oh, Beecher! do you think I have come home to do 
you harm? It is not by working ill to people in this world that we 
help either them or ourselves to a better.” 

Beecher made no answer ; his face was working. 

“You shall have suitable work found for you, paid for in good 
wages. I shall get my men to give me their best service, and on my 
part I shall ever be to them a considerate friend. Yes, Beecher, I 
mean it. I intend that we shail be friends in the best sense of the 
word, identifying our interests one with the other. Won't you 
promise, Beecher ?” 

The man shyly held out his hand. “Ay, I will, sir; I’m a’most 
tired of the life I lead, and so’s others; and this last business has 
frightened the lot of us. I'll do as you wish me from this day.” 

“A bargain,” said William Dane, as he shook the hand heartily. 
“And we will never, I hope, go from it, Beecher.” 

The one who seemed most anxious of all to accept of the position 
that day and make the best of circumstances, was Mr. Herbert Dane. 
He was wise to do so. It is true, he was suddenly flung from state 
and fortune, but, in reality, he had never had a right to either— 
had been an unconscious usurper. Lord Dane was not going to talk 
about mesne profits: on the contrary, he was intending to settle a 
very handsome income upon Herbert. Altogether, things might have 
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been worse for the ex-lord; and oh! to have that awful nightmare 
lifted off his soul! That of itself seemed heaven. 

“You must have been astonished when you found who it was the 
lifeboat brought ashore,” he remarked, during a desultory chat with 
Ravensbird in the course of the afternoon. 

“ Astonished is not the word for it, sir,” replied Ravensbird. “ It’s 
not strong enough; there’s none that is. My first thought, after I got 
over the surprise, was that I had been a regular idiot to mistake that 
drowned man for my master. He began upon all sorts of questions 
the night after he was saved from the wreck, and he learnt that it was 
you, sir, at the Castle, and not his brother, Mr. Dane. Presently he 
pushed the purple shade off his face and sat up in bed, and asked me 
if I knew him. You might have knocked me down with the surprise. 
Then there was a consultation between us whether Sophie should be 
told: my lord was afraid of her letting out the secret; but I saw 
there was no help for it, for she’d be sure to know him. How she 
succeeded in keeping it and mortifying her gossip, will always be a 
joke against her: but my lord threatened her with unheard-of penal- 
ties if she disclosed it.” 

“ Ravensbird,” said Herbert Dane, awaking from a reverie into which 
he had fallen, “ did you witness the struggle on the heights that night ? 
—for I presume that Lord Dane has told you the truth respecting it.” 

“ He has told me, sir; but not for me to mention it again,” an- 
swered the man with considerate respect. “I did not witness the 
struggle ; I was not on the heights that night.” 

“ And yet you would not disclose where it was you had been when 
you were absent from the Sailors’ Rest.” 

“ That was my obstinacy, sir; I had no other reason. I was only 
doing a bit of courting. Sophie had promised to come out and meet 
me, and we were walking about at the back of the Castle.” 

“ What was your suspicion at the time ?” 

“ Well, sir—if I must say it—I suspected you. Of course, I wasn’t 
sure; my opinion was on the balance, as it were. I thought it almost 
certain that you had been the one quarrelling with him; but, on the 
other hand, you seemed positively to suspect me, and then there came 
up the suspicion of that packman. I was never sure about it, one 
way or the other, until my lord came home. Sophie, she also at first 
suspected you, and thought my Lady Adelaide would have screened 
you at my expense; but I did all I could to put her off the scent—it 
might have led to mischief; and I was not sure myself.” 

“And I, on my part, got to suspect that you had been on the 
heights at the time, Ravensbird, and saw the scuffle. Let it drop. 
I am more pleased to see him back, in life, than ever I was at coming 
into the inheritance.” 

_ The levée over, there was a dinner gathering at the Castle ; a family 
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party only—the Danes and the Lesters and Margaret Bordillion. 
Unpleasant topics were not alluded to ; but William contrived to give 
Mr. Lester and his wife a hint of the doings of Tiffle. Even Lady 
Adelaide might not have been so inveterate in her persecution of 
Wilfred Lester, but for the never-ceasing tales, the insidious prompt- 
ings of that woman. 

The first thing Mr. Lester did on the following morning was ‘to 
send for Sally. He was an early riser, and the woman made her 
appearance in answer to the summons before the breakfast was well 
over at the Hall. Sundry reminiscences had been rising up within 
Mr. Lester, convicting him of a great deal that he felt bitterly 
ashamed of, now that it was brought home to him. He could not 
undo the past ; but he might, perhaps, help to stop the scandal from 
henceforth, if he could screw out a little ready money for Wilfred’s 
tradespeople. As a preliminary, he must learn from Sally what the 
debts were. Mr. Lester received her alone in the breakfast-room. 

She came in with her uncompromising face, and he entered upon 
the subject in a cold, distant tone, the better to disguise his feelings 
—as if it were a wondrous favour and condescension for him to notice 
the matter at all. Sally mentioned what debts there were, so far as 
she had cognisance o. chem ; but they did not appear to be recent ones. 

“You have been getting in things—as I hear—without stint, of 
late,” observed Mr. Lester. “ Even wine, I have been told of. I 
cannot think how you obtained the credit.” 

“ T didn’t have credit,” spoke Sally, bluntly. 

“ Not have credit ?” 

“No, sir. I paid ready money.” 

“ But where did you get the money ?” he asked, staring at her. 

“ From one that folks were pulling to pieces as a thief and a vaga- 
bone,” was Sally’s answer ; “ and I used to wish, as I listened, that I 
could tie the whole lot together and bump’em for it. He made friends 
with me, and told me I must join him in a little bit of deceit for my 
master and mistress’s sake—Mr. Wilfred being proud and refusing to 
be helped straightforward. He found the money, and I invented a 
step-uncle, and said I had it from him. And as true as I’m here, sir, 
I believe that it’s thanks to him Miss Edith is alive this day.” 

“And he was ?” Mr. Lester stopped in hesitation. 

“William Lydney. Knowing now that his father was Captain 
Harry Dane, I’m not surprised: of course the plot was made up 
between them. But it isn’t many would have carried it out as that 
young man did. Mr. Wilfred was just going to the dogs as fast as he 
could go—yes he was, sir; you are his father, but I’m not going to 
eat my words ; and William Lydney saved him, and bore scorn and 
suspicion for his sake. People talk of the noble Danes, but Ill be 
whipped if ever there was one as noble as this young one!” 
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Before the words had well left her lips, a violent noise, as of fighting 
and angry words, was heard outside the door. Mr. Lester pulled it 
open in displeasure, supposing it to be his children. To his excessive 
astonishment, there stood Shad and, Tiffle, engaged in a pitched battle, 
scratching, biting, tearing, and shrieking at each other. 

The cause was this: Shad had presented himself at the back-door, 
apparently in a state of much excitement and fear, and demanded to 
see Mrs. Tiffle. The girl, who answered it, ungraciously told him to 
“Go and look for her:” for the fact was, Tiffle, who had got up in a 
most vile temper, had been making several of the servants suffer, and 
this girl more particularly. Shad, bold as he had never been before, 

. in the terror that was upon him, went into the passages, peeping here, 
looking there, until he reached the hall, and there he saw Tiffle, with 
her ear glued to the keyhole of a door. In truth, Tiffle had.a mind 
to know what her master’s business could be with Sally, she feeling 
rather disturbed at the aspect of affairs in general. Shad stole softly 
up behind and laid hold of her. 'Tiffle, startled beyond measure, fearing 
she was caught at last, turned round; but when she saw who it was, 
her temper broke out past control, and she began to pay the boy off 
by sundry tingling slaps on the cheeks and stealthy pullings of the 
hair. Shad, unprepared for the reception, retaliated in kind, and the 
result was a contest. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” demanded Mr. Lester. “ Tiffle!” 

Tiffle softened down to meekness, her sly eyes flashing out a glance 
at Lady Adelaide, who appeared on the scene. Shad only howled. 

“Tm sure I beg parden, sir, and my lady,” quoth she. “ This 
wicked ragamuffyan of Granny Bean’s came startling me to throw me 

- over, just as I was going into the breakfast-room in search of my lady. 
Little Miss Ada z 

“ You wasn’t going in,” raved Shad, smarting under the late correc- 
tion ; “ you was a-stopping at the door, listening.” 

“The ready lies that these young creatures invent!” ejaculated 
Tiffle, turning up the whites of her eyes. “I would not have cared 
for his startling of me, but it vexed me to see him, all bold, in a 
gentleman’s house. Be quiet, you young rep——” 

“ You be quiet, Tiffle,” interposed Mr. Lester’s voice of stern autho- 
rity. ‘‘ How did you get in, Shad ?” 

“T come to the door and I asked for Mrs. Tiffle,” sobbed Shad ; 
“and the young woman she telled me to come and find her——” 








“Asked for me—you!” put in Tiffle, in a glow of indignation. . 
“ The impidince of that!” 

“What be I to do?” howled Shad. “ Granny’s dead, she is, and 
I'm afraid to stop there. Who be I to tell ?” 


The words caused a lull in the storm. Mr. Lester questioned the 
boy. 
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‘“ T’m sure on’t,” sniffed Shad. “ She's a-sitting back in her chair, 
with her face all blue, and her mouth open, and her eyes staring. I 
wondered as she didn’t screech at me to get up; so I lay abed, and 
when I went to her she was like that. And because I comes and 
tells, ’'m kicked at and my har tored out.” 

“ Please, sir, hadn’t I better go back with him, and see what it 
really is?” asked Tiffle, as mild now as milk, and speaking in quite a 
confidential tone. 

“You can do _ if you choose,” replied Mr. Lester. “ But—step 
in here for a minute, Tiffle. Shad, sit down,” he added, pointing to 
one of the hall chairs. 

Safely inside his study, where he motioned her to enter, and Lady 
Adelaide followed, Mr. Lester shortly told the woman that he and her 
lady had come to the resolution of parting with her: she could leave 
them in a month’s time. 

“To pa—pa—part with me!” gasped Tiffle, furning her dismayed 
face to Lady Adelaide. “ What have I done ?” 

Mr. Lester would not enter into particulars; and Lady Adelaide 
maintained a haughty silence: the truth was, she herself shrunk from 
this task, and had left it to her husband. He gave Tiffle a hint that 
her ferreting propensities had been discovered, together with her falsity, 
and, therefore, she would no longer suit Danesheld Hall: and then, 
passing from the subject as if it were over, he quietly asked her 
whether there was not some relationship between her and Shad. 

What little temper had been left to Tiffle by the communication, 
this bold question completely took away. It drove her wild. Having 
no ready answer at hand, save a vague denial raved out in indignant 
words, which Mr. Lester only drew down the corners of his lips at, 
and not daring to attack him, she burst out of the room and seized 
upon the unhappy Shad, drawing her nails down his face to begin with. 
Mr. Lester himself came to the rescue; opened the front door, and 
sent Shad out of it—howling piteously. 


Cuaptrr XXXVI. 
WRONGS MADE RIGHT. 


Tures and people subsided by degrees into their proper places. 
Lord Dane strove to make the happiness of all. Herbert Dane chose 
Paris as a residence. He was fond of the gay city, and Danesheld no 
longer held claims on him, or had attractions for him. Miss Dane 
returned to the ivied house with Mrs. Knox, and was intensely happy 
directly, planning out the most charming dress that could be worn by 
an assistant at the marriage ceremony: as she could not be William 
Dane's wife, the next best thing was to be Maria’s bridesmaid. Wilfred 
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Lester, partly through interest, partly through a good sum advanced 
by Lord Dane privately, was appointed to a post in London, which he 
would enter on in the spring, and meanwhile he and his wife remained 
the guests of Lord Dane. Mr. Lester had refunded the twelve hundred 
pounds to which the deed related, unable to shelter himself under the 
false excuse that it had been paid. 

“TJ should make Apperly insist on interest as well, Wilfred, were I 
you,” was the remark of Lord Dane, who was inclined to regard the 
whole matter with severity. “He shall keep Maria’s fourteen thousand 
pounds ; William does not want it; but he ought to pay you in full.” 

Wilfred laughed. He could afford to be generous now; and he did 
not take the advice about claiming interest. 

The marriage was pressed on. Lord Dane’s health declined daily, 
and he wished to see his son settled before he died. Maria made no 
objection: the day that saw her quit the Hall would be a red-letter one. 

It dawned—that day—a clear bright morning early in the new year. 
Sophie Ravensbird dressed the bride: there was nobody else capable of 
it in Danesheld, she said, with national vanity. Lord Dane went to 
church, but was not equal to making one at breakfast. 

A grand breakfast, held at the Hall. All friends and relatives were 
present, except Herbert Dane, who did not come from Paris for it. 
Bruff, in silent attendance, paraded his portly form between sideboard 
and table, to the admiration of Squire Lester’s less exalted staff of 
servants ; and Ravensbird was there too, not so much waiting as look- 
ing on. Squire Lester presided, wearing the subdued, weary manner 
latterly characteristic of him; Lady Adelaide was gay with a great 
gaiety that seemed more like a false than a true one. She had learnt 
that her life had been a sad mistake, and wondered where comfort 
could be found. : 

The breakfast went on to its close. ‘The eating was over, the 
wedding cake had gone round, and the Reverend Mr. James was on his 
old-fashioned legs, making a speech to the bridegroom and bride, when 
the door slowly opened, and a tall, spare stranger, with a military air 
and bronzed features, came in, and stood still, leisurely surveying the 
company. The company, in their turn, surveyed him. He seemed to 
strike upon their senses somewhat after the fashion of Banquo’s ghost. 

“Which is Edith ?” he asked, without moving. 

Curious words to come from him, and the sea of faces stared in blank 
consternation, Edith’s not less blank than theirs. Suddenly there was 
a faint, yearning cry, and Miss Bordillion rose and hastened to him. 

“You must be my brother. Oh, Henry, how you are altered! I 
am Margaret.” 

She was right: it was Colonel Bordillion. He had just landed from 
India, having come home without apprising any one. 

Oh, there was congratulation! all pressing forward with their eager 
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welcome. Edith held aloof in confusion: she had parted from him a 
little girl, and did not believe that old-looking man was her father. 
Colonel Bordillion looked round—perhaps seeking the youngest and 
fairest—and went up to Maria. 

** You are Edith !” 

“Oh papa, papa, no—it is I!” said Edith, as the smile on the face 
awoke a chord in her memory. She suddenly realised the fact that it 
was her father, and burst into hysterical tears of emotion. “J am 
Edith.” 

“And you?” asked Colonel Bordillion of Maria, when he had given 
a few moments to his daughter. 

“Tam Maria Lester.” 

“No you're not,” said the bridegroom ; “ you are Maria Dane.” 

There was a laugh at poor Maria. Colonel Bordillion did not 
seem to understand. “Are you Wilfred ?” he asked of the speaker. 

“No, sir. I am Geoffry Dane, Lord Dane’s son.” 

“T see; it is the face and form of a Dane,” observed the colonel. 
“ But I did not know there was a son. And what is the cause of 
this festive assemblage? Your dress looks like a bridal one, my dear.” 

He touched Maria’s veil and wreath ; he looked at the flowing white 
silk that glittered as she turned. Many tongues hastened to enlighten 
him, and Wilfred came up to be noticed and received. 

“T can understand what they said to me at the station just now— 
that I should be ‘late,’” observed Colonel Bordillion. “So I should 
have been had I come to give the bride away, or to be the best man.” 

He sat down at the table with them. He was of an exceedingly 
guileless, open-speaking nature, and he entered without ceremony 
upon his own affairs before everybody. 

“T have done with service,” he observed, “and have come home to 
rest during the remainder of my days. You and I can live together, 
Margaret.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!” she answered: but there was a little catching sob 
of the breath as she remembered how very poor a home hers was to 
welcome him to. 

“A sad affair that bank going,” exclaimed one of the guests. 
“Quite ruined you, did it not, colonel ?” 

“T thought so at first. It was believed there would not be a 
shilling for anybody, but it has turned out differently. We have got 
back more than fifty per cent. of our losses. Over thirty thousand 
pounds they have refunded to me.” 

“ Over thirty thousand pounds !” 

“ Yes; that’s the first dividend.” 

Over thirty thousand pounds! The poor, ruined Colonel Bordillion ! 
Squire Lester sat and stared at him. Margaret stole a glance at 
Wilfred and Edith, and laid a hand upon her own beating heart. 
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“Why, you must have been a sixty-thousand-pound man, colonel!” 
exclaimed an elderly gentleman, who had known Henry Bordillion in 
early life. ‘ What an immense fortune!” 

“What do we wear out our lives in India for but to make 
fortunes ?” asked the colonel. “I assure you, the very instant I could 
draw my dividend——” 

“Thirty thousand, you say ?” 

“Rather more; this first. The instant I drew it, I made arrange- 
ments for returning home to relieve my honoured friend and connection, 
Squire Lester. It has fallen to him to supply his son and daughter- 
in-law with an income hitherto, and I thought it high time I took my 
turn at the cost.” 

If ever a flush of shame dyed a man’s countenance, it dyed at that 
moment George Lester’s. How had he supplied them? Left them 
to starve: nearly allowed Edith to drop into her grave from sheer 
famine: suffered Wilfred to go to ruin as fast as he pleased! An 
uncomfortable feeling pervaded the room, and Lady Adelaide glanced 
at Edith, a pleading look on her burning face. It seemed to say, “ Do 
not, in pity, expose me.” So Edith understood it, and a sweet, loving, 
reassuring smile went back again. But Cecilia Dane came uncon- 
sciously to the rescue. She had been shaking out her ringlets, and 
taking sly peeps at Colonel Bordillion, privately debating the question 
whether he was too old and sallow, or whether she should overlook 
those trifling defects, and set her cap at him. 

“You don’t remember me-—you don’t speak to me,” she said, 
suddenly approaching him. 

“N—o,” said Colonel Bordillion, rather puzzled. ‘ Unless you 
are—Miss Harkaby.” 

Cecilia Dane gave a genuine scream of mortification. Miss 
Harkaby had been an elderly young lady of thirty-five when Lieu- 
tenant Bordillion went away; she was full sixty now. The colonel 
had not been calculating on the lapse of time. 

“Oh, how cruel of you! And you were so nice and kind as Henry 
Bordillion, I remember you well, though I was but a little girl. I 
didn’t think you'd have forgotten Cely Dane.” 

And poor Cecilia burst into tears, while the room was laughing. 


Not very many evenings after this—they might have been counted 
by seven—the setting sun, lighting up the west with floods of gold, 
illumined a busy scene. Idlers, dressed in their best, had gathered 
along the road in front of the Castle; children were sporting on the 
heights. Silly people! attracted as much by curiosity as by affection, 
they had assembled there to see the return of the bride and bride- 
groom, who had been recalled thus early from their wedding tour by 
the increased weakness of Lord Dane. 
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The carriage came in view, a travelling chariot and four, with the 
Dane arms on the panels. As it turned the corner of the road, the 
gathered people became visible to William Dane, who sat in it with 
his wife. 

“What can this mean ?” he exclaimed in the surprise of the moment. 
“ Look, Maria !” 

While she was looking and wondering, a most lovely bouquet of 
hot-house flowers was thrown in at the window on her lap. She 
turned to see Mrs. Ravensbird. 

“Thank you, Sophie; thank you,” she said, leaning forward and 
laughing. “ William, they have gathered here to make an ovation to 
us, I am sure.” 

“Yes; and I never was more thankful to see anything.” 

“Thankful! ‘For this! I would rather have come home in peace 
and quietness.” , 

“Tt is an earnest, I hope, that my father is better,” he quietly 
continued. “At least, not so ill as I have been fearing.” 

“Ah, yes! Forgive my thoughtlessness, William. Look! there's 
your friend, Ben Beecher.” 

William Dane’s eyes went searching abroad until they caught Mr. 
Ben Beecher’s. He gave him a smile and a nod all to himself, and 
Ben reddened with pride. 

Standing somewhat apart from the rest were two people: one, a 
woman in smart attire—a scarlet shawl, and pink bows in her yellow 
bonnet—and a young gentleman smothered in a new suit of corduroy, 
- ornamented with a great many fancy metal buttons. William Dane 
took his wife’s hand and pointed to the spot. 

“See there, Maria !” 

“Shad and Tifile!” exclaimed Maria. “How she is decked out! 
I wonder she should have that boy with her !” 

“ As to that, I have a strong suspicion that Shad has more right to 
be with her than with anybody else,” said Mr. Dane. 

“What do you mean, William ? ’ 

He only laughed, giving no explanation. The carriage drew 
slowly to the gates, and Tiffle pushed up to be ready for the descent. 
Granny Bean had left a letter, bequeathing Shad to Tifile’s tender 
care; and the friend who wrote the letter for Granny disclosed a fact 
confided to her: that Shad was—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
related to Tiffle. Danesheld had just got hold of the news; and 
Tiffle, after a day and a night of abusive denial, now brazened it out. 

As Mr. Dane was handing his wife from the carriage, Tiffle’s yellow 
bonnet intervened. Never had there been a falser smile on that false 
countenance than disfigured it now. 

“ Here’s wishing of your lordship every happiness in life, and the 
Same to your lordship’s lady!” curtsied Tiffle, with a great amount of 
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brass. “Though I have been shamefully used and abused, I’m not 
one to bear malice, and I says to Shad, we'll put on our things and 
go up and offer our kingretilations with the rest on this ouspicious 
occasion; which I’m now doing of. Long life and happiness to my 
Lord and Lady Dane!” 

“ Houray !” put in Shad. 

They were the first distinct words William Dane had caught, and 
he started at their import. 

“JT am not Lord Dane yet,” he sharply said, in his pang of fear. 

“°Twon’t be long first, by all accounts,” rejoined Tiffle, “but I 
might have said the future Lord and Lady Dane. We wish ’em 
every health and happiness.” 

“The future Lord and Lady Dane beg to thank you,” was the 
response, coldly spoken, as he turned from her. But Tiffle was not to 
be repulsed. 

“And I’ve taken up my risidince in the cottage which was Granny 
Bean’s, having accumilated enough for a small indepindince,” pursued 
Tiffle. “And if I can serve your lord or ladyship in any way, I shall 
be gratified to do it.” 

“ Have you taken to Shad as well as to the cottage ?” asked Mr. Dane. 
' “Yes, sir, [ have. Not being ashamed to acknowledge in the face 
of inemies that he’s a connection of mine,” was the assured response. 

“The best thing for Shad would be to put him into a reformatory,” 
said Mr. Dane; “the next best would be to send him to a strict, 
plain, industrial school. I promised the boy I would do something for 
him, and I will. He must be rescued from his present vagabond life.” 

“ And it’s with thanks for your intentions, sir, but I don’t wish to do 
myself the pleasure of excepting of them,” spoke Tiffle, in wrath at the 
word reformatory, while the boy broke out into something between 
a howl and a whine. “Shad’s no more a vagabone than other folks, 
and I’ve adopted him for my—my nephew and heir.” 

Suppressing a laugh at the concluding announcement, waiving the 
woman and the subject away for a future care, William Dane stood 
facing the crowd, his wife on his arm, bowing his thanks before the 
gate closed upon him. It was a scene worth depicting. The stately 
old Castle and its waving flag; the knot of humble friends gathered 
there, tendering their homage and affection ; and the fine young chieftain 
standing to receive it, bare-headed, free and noble, his face lighted up 
by the slanting rays of the setting sun. A fine face! with its kind, 
earnest, thoughtful eyes, its calm sense, its keen intellect, and its un- 
mistakeable expression—goodness—stamped on every line. As they 
gazed, those people, they felt that henceforth Danesheld in its lord 
would possess a friend. Maria leaned on him, her cheeks blushing, 
her eyes wet: and very glad indeed when they could turn away to 
take shelter in the Castle. 
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Lord Dane was better that evening, free from pain, upright nearly 
as ever, as he advanced to meet them. It seemed that nature had 
rallied all her powers for the welcome home. But William was startled 
to fear—so great a change had the last few days made. Death could 
not be very far off now, and a pang of self-reproach darted through 
the young man’s heart for having remained away even those seven days. 

Lord Dane had assembled guests around him to join in the welcome : 
the Lesters, Miss Dane, Colonel and Miss Bordillion. Miss Dane was 
again in the most charming of costumes: the dinner that evening was 
to be one of state. Lord Dane, exerting himself beyond his strength 
and feeling consequent fatigue, withdrew to his room, intending to lie 
down for a few minutes before dinner. 

“T thought his lordship was here,” said Bruff, looking round, when 
he came to say that dinner was served. 

“He has not come down yet, Bruff,” observed William. “You had 
better tell him.” 

Bruff went and came back again, beckoning William out of the 
room. 

“T can’t get into my lord’s chamber, sir,” he whispered. “The 
door’s fastened, and he does not answer.” 

William was before it in a moment. As Bruff said, the door was 
fastened—bolted inside. William put his lips to the keyhole. 

“ My dear father, are you ready ?” he asked in a clear, distinct voice. 
“We are waiting dinner.” 

There was no response. William Dane turned his face, growing so 
pale with emotion, on the servant. 

“He does not usually fasten his door ?” 

“No, sir, never. Perhaps he slipped the bolt now not to be dis- 
turbed while he rested. He might have thought you or his servant 
would be going in.” 

The rest, to whom some vague fear had spread, came flocking up. 
Miss Dane grew rather excited. 

“Do pray speak just one word, Lord Dane, if only to assure us you 
are not in a fit,’ she called out in coaxing and trembling accents. 
“ Harry, then! won’t you speak ?” 

* “T shall break open the door,” said William hurriedly. “Had you 
not better”—he looked at Maria and the rest—‘go back to the 
drawing-room ?” 

The door was forced, and Lord Dane was found lying upon the bed 
in a sort of fainting fit. Medical men were summoned, and he revived 
to speech and consciousness. But the end was at hand. 

Perhaps they did not suspect it, however; and he grew quite cheer- 
ful as the evening went on. Lady Adelaide Lester knelt by the bed 
in deep sorrow and emotion, her haggard face hidden on the counter- 
pane: and a haggard face it was at all times now. That confession 
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did not appear to have brought her either security or peace; it seemed 
a question whether she would ever gain either. Worn, weary, miser- 
able, she lived on, finding life good neither in the present nor the 
past. As that past deceit and that awful oath had lain upon her 
conscience then, so they lay on it still: and she could not feel secure 
that some chance fate would not betray her. In truth there was little, 
if any, probability of it; but a terror in the conscience is like jealousy 
—as given to us by that master-hand—* making the food it feeds on.” 

It happened that they were alone for a moment, she and the dying 
man. She looked up suddenly, speaking a word to him in her terrible 
despair: telling of the unrest that was upon her, the miserable dis- 
quietude of her mind and heart. 

“ Ah, Adelaide, it is your own fault,” he replied, gently and com- 
passionately laying his hand upon hers. “ You ask for peace—peace ; 
but you have not sown it.” 

None knew that better than herself. A low, wailing sob broke 
from her. 

“My dear—I think I said it to you before—as we sow, so do we reap. 
It cannot be otherwise ; it is one of God’s laws. Strew your path with 
flowers as you go through life, and they will spring up to bless you; 
scatter it with thorns, and they turn and prick you to the last.” 

“ With flowers ?” she rejoined, as if the meaning were obscure. 

“Yes, with flowers; the flowers enjoined on us by Jesus Christ— 
love, kindness, self-denial. Adelaide, my dear, you must begin again: 
it is not yet too late; you have been all on the wrong tack, and you 
must change it. Oh, child, how will you dare to hope for peace in the 
next world, unless you seek to shed it in this ?” 

“Tf I could, if I could! - Oh, Harry, if I could!” 

“You can set out from to-day. There will be a struggle at first-— 
there'll be need of much patience; but you will find the good end at 
last if you bear steadily on. Throw aside your hard selfishness, and 
take up instead the sweet spirit of loving help and pity ; you will not 
be miserable then. Adelaide, it is my dying charge to you.” 

A few hours, and the triumphant Castle flag was floating igno- 
miniously half-mast high: William Henry, seventeenth Baron Dane, 
had gone home in the wake of his ancestors. 

They laid him in the family vault, by the side of that unknown 
stranger who had been buried for him. Herbert came over to the 
funeral. Never was there such an attendance seen at any burial in 
Danesheld. They walked to the grave through the crisp white snow, 
the blue sky smiling over head. Geoffry William, eighteenth Baron 
Dane, walked alone in right of his position. Herbert followed him 
with Squire Lester, and the rest as chance led. © 

Mr. Apperly produced the will on their return to the Castle. All 
had been remembered. Herbert Dane had a large sum bequeathed 
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to him absolutely, equal to twelve hundred a year; Cecilia had 
three hundred a year annuity. A remembrance was left to Lady 
Adelaide, and five thousand pounds to Wilfred Lester, as “a thank- 
offering for having saved my life, and that of one far more precious to 
me—my dear son, Geoffry William.” A thousand pounds were left 
to Bruff, and two thousand pounds to “ my faithful friend and servant, 
Richard Ravensbird ;” a like sum—two thousand pounds—was directed 
to be equally divided between the Castle servants; and the rest of his 
private fortune went to his son. 

“What a wealthy man he has died!” quoth Mr. Wild in an under 
tone, who had also been remembered. 

“He died something better than that—a good one.” 

Mr. Wild had not thought he was overheard, and turned at the 
words. They came from the young lord, and the tears shone in his 
earnest eyes as he gave them utterance. 

“Ay, no doubt of that,” said the surgeon. “He was a bit pas- 
sionate as a young man, but he lived to learn the true wisdom. May 
we all find it before we die !” 

“ Amen,” said Lord Dane. 


THE END. 
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Cuapter VI. 


Tis time I will be more accurate. Let mo premise that the Neil- 
gherries (or “Blue Mountains,” than which no more suitable name 
for them could be found) are a group of lofty hills in Southern India, 
which extend thirty-four miles E. to W., by fifteen N. to S., having 
numerous peaks rising to between five thousand and eight thousand 
feet. Their route from Bangalore lies through Chinna-patam, 
famous for its coloured native toys, and Muddoor for its snips; 
through ruined and deserted Seringapatam, and its flourishing neigh- 
bour, Mysore ; through Goondelpett and Sooriapett, and many other 
native places which, not being famed for anything, are unworthy of 
notice—the last station on the road being Seegoor, which lies at the foot 
of the “ ghaut” up which your conveyances must slowly crawl for eleven 
miles, along a zigzag path cut in its steep side, befdre you gain the table- 
land of Ootacamund, and find that a few hours of travelling have trans- 
ported you from an atmosphere of one hundred degrees in the shade to 
one where you may make ice-creams every morning, if you will look 
very sharp and gollect the ice before the sun comes out. 

I have travelled a great deal in my lifetime, and witnessed many 
very beautiful sights ; but Ido not think that I have ever seen any- 
thing to compare to the appearance of the Seegoor ghaut, as you stand 
at the foot looking upwards, preparatory to commencing its ascent. 

I cannot describe it: I wish I could ; but no pen would be equal to 
the task: it is a mass of rocky precipices, romantic waterfalls, and 
lovely eastern vegetation. It is a scene that at first sight almost 
takes your breath away; that almost reconciles you to India; that 
causes thoughts of all whom you love at home to flash through your 
mind with an earnest wish that they could only see it—that they 
could only participate in your pleasure and surprise, at a sight of 
which you feel you will never be competent to give them even an 
idea, ‘The air is so clear, the colouring so vivid, the ascent so pre- 
cipitous and irregular, and the whole appearance of the ghaut so 
romantic, that I felt as if I had been suddenly transported to a new 
world, and became quite excited at the prospect of the journey, and 
eager to commence it. I am not so enthusiastic about the Neilgherry 
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Hills themselves as I know some of my Indian friends to be; and 
cannot consider them quite an earthly paradise; but I could live on 
that ghaut with the people I care for most, and never feel my life, 
however quiet, to be dull. 

The actual ascent, however, proved rather aggravating to an im- 
patient spirit that wanted to “get on.” I performed the feat in the 
bullock-coach, with four yoke of oxen to pull it, and half a dozen or 
more natives yelling and pushing at them ‘ll the while to keep them 
up to the mark ; yet, strain as they would, they could only crawl at a 
snail’s pace, and every now and then a dead stoppage on their part, 
and sometimes an obstinate shove backwards, caused an unpleasant 
fear that the whole concern might commence to roll down hill again. 
The path cut in the sides of the ghaut is very narrow, and has no 
protection on the precipice side except the bushes growing at the 
edge; and as the depth, on looking down, appears to be interminable, 
the idea of tumbling over is not a comfortable one. I believe, how- 
ever, that accidents are of very rare occurrence, although my piano, a 
Broadwood’s square, which had the honour of a “ bandy” to itself, 
very nearly disappeared for ever on the present occasion: the obstinate 
bullocks which drew it having actually pushed one of the wheels of 
the cart over the side before they could be persuaded by main force 
to propel it in a different direction. Since we left the country, also, 
we have received a humorous account of the complete upset of a 
gentleman friend whilst making this ascent. He was an amateur 
photographer, with a great love for the (may I say) art, and was pro- 
ceeding to the hills, with his precious boxes of apparatus and chemicals 
in the same coach as himself, when at some unlucky turn in the road 
the path proved too narrow, and the bullocks too frisky, and over went 
the whole concern, rolling down amongst the bushy sides of the ghaut. 
Fortunately, and strange to say, no one was seriously hurt, as the 
coach was stopped in its mad career by the clustering vegetation ; but 
the letter by which we learned the news+informed us that the box of 
chemicals had never recovered the shock, and had not done fizzing 
yet. My bullocks, however, led me no such games, and after some 
five or six miles of painfully slow travelling, we arrived at the Kul- 
hutty bungalow, which is situated about the middle of the ghaut, and 
is a species of half-way house. It was the prettiest little place 
possible, and would make the most picturesque of sketches, being a 
tiny cottage consisting of two rooms, with a broad verandah running 
round them, with a flower-garden in front of it, and a waterfall on one 
side; buried in vegetation before, and backed by the range of eternal 
hills behind, whose points rear up as if to touch the skies, and over 
which there hangs a cloud of puxple haze, which, gradually descend- 
ing, envelops all creation in a rich bloom. All the Neilgherry 
Scenery reminds one forcibly of Alpine views, both in colouring 
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and character, but especially Kulhutty, which looks more like a bright 
chromo-lithograph than the tinting of Nature. 

At the bungalow one of those scenes occurred to which I have 

before alluded, and which are annoying at the time, however laugh- 
able they may appear on retrospection. The first thing that a traveller 
in India thinks of on arriving anywhere is procuring a bath. Transit- 
travelling especially is very dusty work, from the awkward shufile 
with which the bullocks earry you along; and as soon as we had 
ordered our dinner, and the bungalow peon had set about cooking it, 
we took possession of the two rooms—Mr. P—— of one, and our- 
selves and family of the other—in order to wash and dress ourselves 
previous to meeting at the dinner-table, which was to be laid in the 
verandah. But before we had been many minutes in our sanctuary 
it was invaded by an Englishwoman in the dress of a lady, who walked 
in very coolly and took a chair, without apology, in our midst. I 
immediately represented to her that, by right of precedence, the room 
was ours, and requested that she would vacate it. But she kept her 
seat, and steadily refused to do any such thing. My husband then 
spoke to the bungalow peon, but the man said that he could do 
nothing ; that the lady had come down from Ootacamund that morn- 
ing with her two brothers (according, it appeared, to the sometime 
custom of the Ootacamundians) to have a picnic at the Kulhutty 
bungalow, and there was nowhere else to go to, and they could not 
return whence they came at once. This was all very well; we had 
no objection to share the verandah with the damsel-errant, but it was 
impossible that she could, just at that moment, share our dressing- 
room. The brothers, who were lubberly boys, had forced themselves, 
in a very rude and would-be bullying manner, into the other apart- 
ment, but had been so summarily ejected thence by Mr. P—— that 
they did not care to try it again, and now sat talking together in the 
verandah—occasionally urged on by their sister to further attempts at 
forcible entrance from an open window, which advice, however, they 
did not consider it expedient to follow. 
’ However, my husband could not take a lady by the shoulders and 
turn her out as Mr. P—— had the boys, and therefore, as all argu- 
ment and persuasion proved useless, as the dinner was rapidly 
advancing to perfection, and we were neither ready nor likely to be 
ready at the present rate of progression to sit down to it, we were 
obliged to have recourse to what has always been allowed to be fair in 
love or war—stratagem. 

The ayahs had already stripped the babies and commenced to wash 
them, but the lady had turned her back upon the proceeding, and 
spared her modesty. She affirmed that she had as much right to the 
room as we had, and that nothing we chose to do should make her 
yacate it. Addressing her, therefore, I said very quietly: “ You are 
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quite mistaken if you imagine that we have any objection to your 
remaining here ; it was for your own sake that we asked you to leave 
us, but if you like to stay, you are quite welcome. My husband is just 
going to bathe; but if you don’t mind it, I assure you he doesn’t.” 

Suiting his actions to my words, my husband immediately sat down 
in a chair, and pretended to be rapidly undressing. With one glance 
of mingled horror, wrath, and indignation, the outraged female gave 
vent to an exclamation of disgust, and bounced out of the room, when 
we immediately locked the door upon her and proceeded with our 
toilets. So indignant was she at the sang froid with which we had 
treated her, that she would not even sit in the verandah, but wandered 
away on the hills whilst we were at dinner and did not reappear until 
we had again started on our journey to Ootacamund, where we arrived at 
eleven o'clock at night, and were received at the hotel with a blazing 
wood fire, and slept for the first time for many years in a bed guiltless 
of mosquito curtains, and an atmosphere guiltless of mosquitoes. 

No one who has not experienced it can fully appreciate the horror 
of going to rest in the plains of India, either without muslin curtains 
or with curtains with holes in them. The buzzing and biting of a 
few gnats seem a trifling thing to call a torment, but when it igadded 


‘to extreme heat and restlessness it becomes an irritation almost too 


great to be borne. 

I know of few things in this wicked world that have made me 
wish more often that polite society would accord the female sex a few 
expletives wherewith to let off the steam of its impatience, as the 
thin, steel-sharpening note of a curtain-imprisoned mosquito (its 
“tiny trumpet,” as some poet, who has evidently never been bitten 
by one, endearingly calls it), the author of which eludes all one’s 
most active endeavours to catch it: the midnight fray usually ending 
by the admittance of some dozen more, the united attacks of which 
are followed by a burning and irritating pain, as if the point of a red- 
hot needle had been inserted in the flesh, and refused to cool. 

If the gentleman before alluded to, who sings so happily of their 
“tiny trumpets,” could experience a few of their “tiny darts,” I think 
he would find them capable of inspiring him, though perhaps in an 
opposite direction, and of making the sucking dove roar. 

In their freedom from this torment alone, therefore, the Neilgherry 
Hills take a high stand, as a pleasant residence, over the plains of 
Madras ; the lowness of their temperature also at night, and during 
certain hours of the day, renders them invigorating, and to some 
people healthier, although I have met with many more cases where 
the hill climate did not agree than where it did. If it was only 
always cold there, there might be no doubt of its benefit to Europeans, 
but I was sadly disappointed on arrival to find that the same provoking 
and un-English system of going out early in the morning and late in 
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the afternoon had to be pursued at Ootacamund as well as at Banga- 
lore. The thermometer is so low, on rising, that the puddles in the 
road are covered with thin ice, and heavy cloaks and dresses are not 
only comfortable but necessary; but before nine o’clock the sun has 
burst forth in all his glory, and melted one’s hopes of an English day 
with the ice on the puddles. Nothing could be more charming than 
the early stroll, if it were only not necessary to take it quite so early. 
Ootacamund, which is the principal place there, is built on the banks 
of a lake, or rather its English residences are built on the sides of 
the hills which surround the lake, which is large and calm and 
beautiful, but useless except to look at, as no fish will live in the water. 
Several attempts have been made to utilise it for this purpose, but 
without success. A wide carriage road runs right round the lake, 
which is the favourite morning and evening drive or ride, as it is the 
only one to be taken without climbing steep hills. The ascent to each 
house and shop is precipitous, and in some instances quite formidable ; 
and the church sharing this disadvantage with the private residences, 
and large crinolines being very much in vogue at the time I paid my 
visit to the hills, it was considered rather a sensation on the part of 
the gamtlemen of the place, to go and watch the ladies toiling up to 
the church-door, though for what reason was best known to themselves. 

The climate is very favourable to the production of flowers, and 
indeed of all vegetables, and they grow in the most luxuriant profu- 
sion in every garden. We occupied a furnished house, called Wood- 
lands, during our residence there, the garden of which was a perfect 
bower of sweets. The rose-bushes were so full of blossom that they 
were literally weighed to the earth with the abundance of their 
flowers ; the scarlet geraniums had stems like the trunks of bushes, 
and were bushes themselves; and two small trees which reached 
either side of the trellis-work porch of Woodlands proved on inspection 
to be, one a scented verbena, and the other a fuchsia, which blossomed 
shortly after we had taken possession, and was a mass of red bells, 
distinguishable from some distance. Everything appeared to grow 
and flourish in like manner, and in the grounds of an adjacent hotel 
we found what appeared like large mounds of heliotrope, but which 
really consisted of but one plant each, which had increased until it 
had obtained the magnitude of a very large rhododendron. And the 
flowers, wild and cultivated, continue on the hills all the year round ; 
there is no such thing as potting and preserving and transplanting 
there ; they have become indigenous to the soil; and all they ask is 
to be allowed to bear for ever. There are two other places on the 
Neilgherries which we have adopted as sanatoriums—Jackatella and 
Coonooy (I cannot bring myself to call them by their new names), 
the latter of which I visited once for a few days, but did not care for 
sufficiently to stay longer. My journey there perhaps was not fayour- 
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able towards my viewing the place in its best light, added to which it 
rained the whole time we stayed there. The road to Coonoov at that 
period was very bad. I had started with my children in the everlast- 
ing bullock-coach, and at every second step the bullocks came against 
what I can scarcely call a stone so much as a diminutive rock, so 
fearfully did it shake the vehicle and myself. My husband and Mr. 
P were riding on horseback, and when I found that (not 
being strong) I really couldn’t bear the excessive jolting any longer, I 
stopped the coach, and, waiting until they came up with me, told 
them how shaken and bruised I already felt. My husband at once 
directed me to alight and stay with Mr. P——, whilst he rode onwards 
to Coonooy, and sent back my riding-horse, which had preceded us. 

We ordered the bullock-coach to proceed at once, as the afternoon 
was well advanced, and the night air of the hills is dangerous for 
young children; and the babies and ayahs, who appeared to enjoy the 
jolting rather than otherwise, went on their way, together with my 
husband, leaving me and our friend alone. We had none of us been 
to Coonoov before, and were quite ignorant of the route, but we thought 
the horse would surely arrive for me in the space of an hour, so we 
sat down by the roadside to wait. It was a lovely scene; the road 
was too rugged and narrow, and too unprotected on the precipice side, 
to make one feel comfortable whilst traversing it, but it was all that 
was most desirable for the study of an artist, and would have made a 
glorious picture. We sat and discussed its beauties for a long time, 
until we found it was growing late, and there were no signs of the 
return of my husband or the native groom with my horse. The 
evenings close in on the hills with heavy fogs, which come creeping 
up from the valleys beneath until they enwrap all objects, and blot 
out the landmarks, and make the treacherous, precipitous roads very 
dangerous to travel. Therefore Mr. P—— suggested that we should 
try to get on a little before it grew dusk, as we ‘should be obliged to 
go slowly afterwards. Acting upon his advice, I rose up, and ac- 
companied him on foot for some distance, whilst he led his horse ; 
but seeing that I was growing fatigued, he proposed that I should 
mount the animal and let him walk by my side, which I consented 
to do; and seated sideways on his saddle, I performed several more 
miles of our journey. Once we came to a fork in the road, and there 
was a choice of two paths. We had no idea which led to our destina- 
tion; but it was no use debating the subject, so we let the horse 
choose for us, and eventually he proved to have been correct. But 
the night was beginning to close in, and it became very cold and very 
dark. For the first reason we dared not stand still; for the second, 
we hardly dared proceed. But no messenger appeared to be within 
hailing distance of us, for P—— repeatedly shouted aloud, in case we 
had taken the wrong turning; but the echo of the surrounding hills 
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was the only answer that we received. Then, notwithstanding that 
he said nothing, I felt sure that he was getting uneasy ; for he led the 
horse slower and slower in the increasing gloom, and kept on con- 
juring me to sit steady, and not to be in the least alarmed. But we 
were as yet unaware that we were even on the right track, and a night 
spent in wandering about in the Neilgherry Hills on a gentleman’s 
saddle would not have been a very pleasant reminiscence for me, 
although the presence of the gentleman himself would have been a 
perfect feast of filberts for the Madras jaws to crack. However, 
luckily for my reputation and my health, they were spared that sacred 
duty ; for when we had almost begun to despair that we were on the 
right road, and the gloom had deepened into a pitch-dark night, we 
came simultaneously upon the lights of Coonoov, twinkling through 
the fog, and my husband riding in hot haste and vexation to regain 
us, with my horse in tow, and delighted to find that, notwithstanding 
the fears we had experienced, we had had, the sense to find our own 
way to Coonooy, without waiting for his return. Owing to some 
mistake of the native servant, the horse had not been heard of at the 
hotel to which he had been directed to take it, and my husband had 
been searching about the place for it in vain. However, all’s well 
that ends well, and as we were none the worse for our adventure, we 
began to think it had been rather a pleasant one than otherwise ; it 
appeared, however, upon further knowledge, that I had. ridden for 
seven miles on Mr. P——’s saddle; and I am sure, on retrospection, 
that it seemed twice as long. However, the road and the rain com- 
bined did not impress me favourably with regard to Coonoov, and as 
there was still less to be done there than at Ootacamund, I was not 
sorry to return to our previous station, 


Cuapter VII. 


Tue Ootacamundians (by which I mean not so much the temporary 
visitors to the hills as those Europeans who have settled there) have 
two great and noble objects in life. One is, to climb every morning 
the little acclivity at the summit of which a waving flag denotes the 
situation of the post-office, in order to obtain their letters before 
(according to the postal regulations) they have any right to do so; 
the other, to walk down every Tuesday to the market-place, which is 
near the native town, and lay in a stock of cabbages, carrots, and 
potatoes, to last them for the ensuing week. ; 
To witness these periodical raids forms rather a curious study for 
the uninitiated, and to watch the eagerness with which white pith 
solar “ topees” (as hats are called out there by our degenerate tongues) 
and plaid coats and trousers (most of them formed of native cloth, 
and some in gorgeous checks of red and green), all shove and push 
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together as they seize their newspapers, or bargain for their vegetables, 
is good if not edifying. The struggle over, however, the letters 
received, or the assurance that no letters are forthcoming obtained, 
the pith topees and plaid trousers calm themselves, and condescend to 
engage one another in conversation, or even to run their eyes over the 
missives lying on the counter for less eager correspondents, and to 
wonder who that individual can be who writes so often to Mrs. 
So-and-So, in such a bold, free hand; and whether the envelope for 
Captain Such-a-One, which is addressed in so suspiciously tradesman- 
like a caligraphy, contains a dun from Madras or not. The Ootaca- 
mundians are great at politics, and pass away many a pleasant half- 
hour on the Post-office Hill, wrangling and arguing, and ending off 
by a general grumble, in which all ranks are agreed, at the blunder 
called Government. 

Hither trip the unmarried ladies of the place also, demanding 
their letters, or their mamma’s letters, with many a becoming blush 
and smile; and as it is as convenient a spot as any for a quiet 
flirtation, and no one can be blamed for wishing to have news of their 
absent friends, I am not sure that the unmarried ladies do unwisely. 

When the post has come in, the excitement of the day is over for 
most people in Ootacamund, except on the happy Tuesdays aforesaid. 
There is no band there to play in the evenings and collect the com- 
pany together; but there are plenty of sequestered rides and walks, 
and appointments are easily made, therefore it is not to be supposed 
that no one enjoys himself after eleven o’clock in the morning; in 
fact, the Neilgherry Hills are very much like “board ship: few enjoy 
them who have not the amusement of making love to fall back upon, 
and to such Hades itself would probably not be uncomfortably warm. 
It is a grand place for courtship (Ootacamund I mean, not Hades), 
and many a young man who goes up there for six months or a year 
on sick-leaye, comes down with perhaps a worse complaint in the 
shape of a wife, for which the only consolation is, what can’t be 
cured must be—the other thing. 

There are always plenty of females on the hills, consequently the 
hills are dangerous to an idle man. There are the wives who can’t 
live with their husbands in the plains ; the “ grass-widows” (or widows 
put out to grass), as they are vulgarly termed; and as won’t might 
very often be read for can’t, perhaps they are (without any reference 
to the amount of their charms) the most dangerous that the idle 
young man could encounter. Then there are the young ladies whose 
parents are not able, or not willing, to send to England just yet, but . 
who are too old to live with safety in the heat of Madras; and as 
girls born in that country develop very early and very freely, and the 
hill air is favourable to the freshest and most glowing complexions, 
perhaps an anxious mother might desire safer companions for her 
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ardent young gentleman to ride and flirt with for months together 
(after having seen none but orange-coloured females for years), than 
some of the owners of the pretty faces which I have seen galloping 
round the lake at Ootacamund. And lastly, there are the mothers 
themselves, with their troops of little ones, for whose health, perhaps, 
they have consented to separate from their lords and masters; or 
wives who have accompanied their husbands thither, and who watch 
each change in the countenances of the invalids with a painful anxiety, 
as if they would peer into the future, and read whether the trip is to 
end in restoration to health and duty, sick-leave to England, or a 
funeral at twelve hours’ notice. Were it not for the reason that the 
hills are too often sought as a sanatorium alone, when people are too 
languid or too much concerned about themselves to have inclination 
to explore their beauties as they deserve, Nature should have sufficient 
attractions there to pass away the time for everybody. I have said before 
how very like the mountainous scenery is to Switzerland, and I was 
particularly struck with the truth of the comparison at Ootacamund. 
The grass-grown gently-undulating earth, terminating in a back- 
ground of steep ascent; the dark fir-trees, standing out in bold relief 
against a sunset sky of rainbow colours; the tiny mountain torrents 
met at every turn ; the fissures in the overhanging eminences sprouting 
with wild flowers, and the roads planted on either side with avenues of 
trees, no less than the grand calm lake lying in the very bosom of the 
cantonment—all combine to give it the appearance I have indicated. 
Perhaps one of the most curious situations which the Neilgherries 
afford a stranger, is to stand on the brow of some of the hills, looking 
down the ghaut towards the plains, and to see the clouds beneath his 
feet: the very clouds to which he may have ignorantly raised his eyes 
whilst below, and imagined heaven was somewhere just above them, 
hovering like a mass of snow or down, or another range of hills more 
lovely than those he stands on, between himself and the lower earth. 
The original owners of the Neilgherry Hills are a native tribe called 
“Todahs,” who still live on the outskirts of the European settlements ; 
but as their history has already been published, I could say nothing of 
it here, but what I had cribbed from others. Specimens of the people 
themselves, however, I have had several opportunities of witnessing, as 
they often came round to the various houses to sell honey and buffa- 
loes’ milk, their chief resources proceeding from the possession of large 
herds of buffaloes, which form almost all their wealth and substance. I 
believe Government pays them something annually in exchange for the 
forcible possession of their birthright; and if such is really the case 
it deserves to be universally recorded as one of the rare instances of the 
English Government giving away anything that it was not absolutely 
obliged to do, The Todahs are a remarkably fine-looking race, par- 
ticularly for that end of the world. Both men and women are tall 
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and strong, with handsome features; the crisply-curled beards of the 
former, and the long hair, hanging in curls to the waist, of the latter, 
combined with the aquiline noses of both sexes, reminding one forcibly 
of the pictures still extant of the Assyrians. The Todah religion (I 
suppose they have some sort of religion) would appear to encourage the 
doctrine of no mercy on the female sex, as it permits a plurality of 
husbands, and some of the unfortunate women have any number of 
lords over them,'varying from twelve to twenty. When it is taken into 
consideration that the huts they live in are simply thatched mounds 
of earth, with holes so small for entrance that they have to crawl in 
on all-fours, and that being a wife in India means, added to all other 
duties, cooking a man’s dinner for him, the onerous nature of such a 
law may be faintly imagined. 

The Todahs’ huts are so full of vermin that, when my husband’s 
shooting-party has been caught in one of the hill storms, he has found 
that his common native coolies (not over particular themselves) have 
preferred lying out in the soaking rain to accepting the shelter 
they might afford them ; fancy, then, any unfortunate woman trying 
to cook eighteen or twenty dinners to suit eighteen or twenty different 
tastes and tempers (not improved perhaps by the ventilation) in 
such an atmosphere, moral and physical, as a Todah hut may pre- 
sent under the circumstances. It is a type, however, of the degrading 
state into which uncultivated minds must sink, that the number of 
husbands which she has, does not depend on a Todah woman but on the 
men themselves. When she is once married, the next offer is made 
to the husband, and if No. 2 has sufficient buffaloes to make his 
proposal desirable, he is accepted. Lover No. 3 is then chosen 
by ballot, and so on to No. 20. If all the old husbands are 
not agreed as to the admittance of a new one to the honour of their 
lady’s smiles, the connection is not feasible. Marriage, therefore, 
degenerates with them into a species of partnership, and they share 
their possessions in every sense of the word. I cannot imagine how 
they agree about the babies, or when they are born which of the 
twenty gentlemen acts the “ proud father ;”’ but as the issue of these 
marriages are very few and far between, they have not many 
occasions for fighting about it. Indeed a baby is so rare an article 
now amongst the Todahs, that they consider it quite a curiosity ; 
and when we were on the hills they actually brought one round the 
cantonment as a show, and expected money from those who looked 
at it. It was a jolly, fat, little, black-eyed; girl, but really not very 
wonderful as a sight for European eyes. Fancy an Englishwoman 
coming to that pass that she considered a baby a curiosity! I am 
afraid that some few of them, poor creatures! would be very thankful 
if they saw the sight less often than they do. With the Todahs have 
fortunately disappeared the wild animals from the English hill stations, 
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and like them they only visit the settlers occasionally for a treat. 
Every here and there, where the dip of the clustering acclivities makes 
a tiny valley, is a little grove of trees and bushes, called in Indian 
parlance a “sholah,” and cheetahs and even tigers may be seen of an 
evening, skulking from one sholah to another over the brow of the 
hills; but if sport is desired, a man must put many miles between 
himself and his temporary residence, although, occasionally and by 
chance, a shot may be obtained near Ootacamund. 

Some years ago, two ladies who were paying a visit there returned 
from an evening stroll which they had taken together along the borders 
of the lake in a state of the greatest alarm. One was in hysterics, and 
the other couldn’t speak. But when they were at last restored to some- 
thing like reason, they had a horrible tale to relate, namely, that they 
had seen the devil. He had encountered them as they were coming 
home in the dusk; they were quite sure of his identity ; they could 
not be mistaken, as he had stood up directly he saw them and displayed 
his horns and his tail. No arguments or persuasion could shake their 
conviction that they had seen the old gentleman himself; and the 
friend who related the story to me, having been called in as their 
doctor to try and quiet them, said that they were both so positive on 
the subject that at last he almost began to believe it himself. How- 
ever, the next evening, as he walked along the spot—a very lonely 
one—where they had been frightened, trying to think of a reason for 
their alarm, a dark figure suddenly reared up in the hedge before him, 
just as the ladies had described, and then, resuming its normal 
attitude of all-fours, shambled hurriedly away in the shape of a large 
black bear, which probably, being unable to find water in his sholah, 
the season having been unusually dry, had ventured down in the 
evening to drink at the lake, and now ran back again as fast as he 
could, almost as frightened at the appearance of the meditative doctor 
as the ladies had been the night before at his. The gentleman who 
told me this story did so on the occasion of warning me that a panther 
had been seen lurking about the brushwood at the back of the cottage 
which I then inhabited, and which news made me almost as great a 
coward as the heroines of his tale. That was, however, at the time of 
my first visit to Ootacamund, three years before the period I now write 
of. Every month in India, almost, makes a difference in dispersing 
and annihilating the beasts of prey of the soil. I expected to become 
as familiar with snakes in the East as I had been with earthworms in 
England; to find cobra-capellas twisting themselves round my body 
while seated at dinner, only to be dislodged thence by the “tune of 
slow music ;” and asps comfortably entwining my arm like bracelets, 
not to be dislodged at all, but by some wonderful feat of skill ; but 
although I never put myself out of the way, either to seek or avoid . 
them, I never happened to fall in with a snake in India in a wild 
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state (I saw plenty in the snake-house at the Botanical Gardens, at 
Madras) except once, and that was when I was summoned to see one 
of the commoner species which lay dead in the compound, choked with 
a squirrel in its throat, which it had attempted to swallow whole, and 
deservedly died of. 

My husband once had a funny adventure with some bears, of which 
I should heartily have liked to have been a spectator. He was out shoot- 
ing at Comerabundah, a place between Masulipatam and Secundera- 
bad, with another officer of the nawz of B——. Their “shikaree” 
reported that he had seen three beaii; » a hill about two miles from 
where they were ; so they settled to tart at about three o'clock the 
next morning, so as to be quietly ensconced near their dens before 
they returned from their night’s feed. After a tremendous climb up 
a rocky hill, they arrived at the place where the bears were said to 
sleep, and they had little doubt of the accuracy of the statement, from 
the abominable smell which the brutes had left behind them. 

They took up their position behind a rising rock, and had not long 
to wait, for just as it was getting light they perceived three bears 
making straight for the cave in Indian file. My husband whispered 
to his friend that he would take the first himself, and B should 
fire at the second ; and accordingly both guns went off at the same 
moment, hitting their mark. 

Bruin No. 1 immediately turned and attacked No. 2, imagining, I 
presume, that he was the cause of his injury ; and No. 2, with a growl, 
rushed at No. 3, and all the bears went rolling and fighting and 
growling together, in one mass of black fur, down the steep hill, 
whilst my husband and B looked on, and could do nothing else 
for laughing. 

At length, the third bear, which had not been wounded, and which 
was doubtless very much puzzled to guess what all the fuss was about, 
disengaged himself from the embraces of his companions, and retreated 
down the side of the hill; the other two contrived alternately to bite 
one another, and their own paws (which bears invariably do when 
hard hit), until the men reloaded their guns and finished them off. 
They told me that they tried to eat some steaks off one of these bears, 
but, though the flesh looked uncommonly like beef, they couldn’t manage 
it. They brought me the skins, however, and two large bottles of 
genuine bear’s grease; which, though certainly purer than most 
pomatum, I do not believe to be more efficacious for the preservation 
of the hair than mutton-fat or a tallow-candle.. The bear-skins, how- 
ever, of which the fur is long and straight and intensely black, made 
a very handsome rug, which I have in daily use up to’the present 
moment, although all the care of one of the best furriers in London 


was powerless totally to eradicate from it the strong odour for which 
these animals are famous. 





At the Play. 
By EDMUND YATES. 
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I wonper whether there is any truth in that story so often told to us 
in youth, that boys, when first apprenticed to pastry-cooks, are per- 
mitted to eat as many cakes, as much sweetstuff as they like, it being 
found that the illness which inevitably follows so disgusts them that 
all their predatory proclivities are done away with for ever after, and 
the fascinating contents of the shop are henceforward safe in their 
hands? I fancy there must be some foundation for the story ; at all 
events, I believe from experience, that were it tried it would prove 
successful. I say from experience, not as to matters of tarts, but 
analogous experience as to matters of theatres. In my youth I took 
the greatest interest in theatres and plays, and saw both in London 
and on the continent all that was best worth seeing, studied dramatic 
literature, listened with the greatest delight to the stories told of 
bygone actors of repute, and thought I could never have too much of 
my favourite pursuit. Then it happened that I was appointed to 
be dramatic critic of a great daily journal, and for six years scarcely 
any new piece was produced, or any old piece was revived, at any of 
the numerous theatres in London, but I was present at the production 
or revival, and wrote a more or less long description of it. Now, 
_ amongst the various pursuits in which I have engaged, I have never 
tried stone-breaking ; it would seem to,be a laborious, and, withal, 
a monotonous occupation, but I should imagine it, on the whole, 
preferable, as an employment, to dramatic criticism. In the first 
place, anything done as a duty becomes at once objectionable. If you 
talk of the delights of travelling to a Queen’s messenger who has 
just come from St. Petersburg at express speed, and who is expecting 
a sheepskin bag of dispatches from the Foreign Office, with which he 
is at once to start to Madrid, he will regard you as a lunatic, and tell 
you, with the lotos-eaters, that “there is no joy like calm.” The 
adjutant of the depdt, whose life is passed in grinding silly school 
lads and idiotic rustics into officers and soldiers, looks with the 
wildest surprise at the Volunteers, and is utterly incapable of under- 
standing how men can devote their leisure to that “infernal drill,” 
and think of it as pastime. In the time of my dramatic criticism, 
friends, young as I myself was then, would express their envy of my 
position, and their belief in its “jolliness.” They little knew the 
jollity of having, however tired or seedy you might be, to turn out 
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from your comfortable home, and go down, no matter in what weather, 
to sit for hours listening to Stumper’s tragedy, or Horsecollar’s farces, 
or worse than all, Jinks’s burlesques; they little knew the jollity, 
instead of going away, as did the rest of the audience, to their suppers 
and their cigars, of having to trudge down to a ghastly little room, in 
a dreary old newspaper office, and there with the choice of burning out 
your brains under blazing gas, or wearing out your eyesight under 
shaded dips, labour away for two or three hours, trying to twist up the 
broken threads of the drama’s plot into an intelligible narrative, and to 
deal out justice among the actors and actresses, with all of whom you 
have generally a personal acquaintance, and who are, one and all, 
ready to ascribe any hint that they might be better, to deliberate 
malice and rank hatred on your part. Oh! the pieces that I have seen, 
the old English comedies, the young French comedies with the thinnest 
veneer of adaptation; the light vaudevilles, with the rattling light 
comedian in the shiny hat and with the little walking-cane; the 
screaming farces, with the full-flavoured low comedian, with the baby, 
and the china-closet, and the flour-dredger ; the melodrama, with the 
irrepressible French lady, who was always running up rocks or 
hunting in the prairie, or being a mysterious stranger or a spy, who 
always had music played before she did anything particular, who 
always died hard just before the curtain fell, and who never talked 
anything in the remotest degree resembling the English language! 
Oh! the Shakesperian revivals, with all the manager’s erudition (and a 
good deal that wasn’t his), on the fly-leaf of the play-bill ; and, oh, the 
yard-and-a-half-long notices that appeared in the newspapers the next 
morning, wherein the public were told that this really was the real 
thing, and that if Shakespeare could only come back to earth and see 
it he would be surprised—as, indeed, he probably would! Oh! the 
entertainments! the Carpet Bags and Sketch Books, the Olios of 
Oddities, the Gaberlunzie Wallets, unpacked; the bottles of champagne 
uncorked, by Horace Plastic; the panoramas of Mississippis and 
Rhines, and Overland Routes; the thousands of Christy's Minstrels 
and Ethiopian Serenaders, that I looked at, and listened to, and wrote 
about, during those six years! When I think of it, I wonder that I 
am not now pleasantly gibbering in my padded room, and baying at 
the moon which shines placidly over the surrounding Hatch. 

But this surfeit of theatricals had on me the effect which the 
surfeit of tarts is said to have on the pastry-cook’s boy ; and when, 
through circumstances which have no interest to any one but myself, 
I gave up my appointment as dramatic critic, and entered upon 
another line in literature, I forswore the theatres for a very long 
period. Occasionally, when any piece achieved a really great success 
with the public and with the press, I went to see it, but as a rule I 
was a total abstainer as regards matters theatrical] ; so much so, that I 
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used to see the shop-windows full of photographic portraits of eminent 
actresses of whom I had never even heard, and I had to listen to the 
criticisms on plays, the names of which I had indeed seen on the walls, 
but as to the merits of which I was totally unfamiliar. 

Within the last month, however, in the necessary interval between 
two spells of work, wishing to enjoy a thorough holiday, and, more- 
over, being anxious to make myself acquainted with the practical 
portion of the question now at issue between the proprietors of the 
theatres and the music-halls, I determined to “ go the rounds” of both 
kinds of establishment, with the view of testing the relative merits of 
each, and, having done so, I now propose to set before the readers of 
“Temple Bar” the result of my experience, premising that the observa- 
tions here recorded are those of a man who, from his earliest youth, 
has had relations with the stage and its ‘professors, and who, whatever 
other sins of omission and commission have been charged against him, 
has never suffered any private friendship or any public vengeance held 
in terrorem over him, to prevent him from writing what he really 
thought. 

And the first feeling consequent on a visit to the principal London 
theatres is that pieces are produced with perfect attention to detail, 
and with far greater care in allotting the minor characters to compe- 
tent persons, than they were ten, or even five, years ago. This first 
struck me at the Lyceum, and I imagined that the improvement was 
mainly due to Mr. Fechter’s foreign training and active supervision ; 
but I am bound to say that I have found it, with very few exceptions, 
at all the theatres. At the Lyceum, you will see & mediocre piece 
most admirably acted. Of Mr. Fechter I can only say that, in his 
line, he is the most genuine and thorough artist on our stage. In the 
piece in which he is now playing you have evidence of this: it is 
impossible to mistake it—impossible to those who do not talk during 
half the performance, and look round. the house during the other half 
of it—impossible to those who have eyes to perceive the delicate light 
and shade, the nuances, which the actor is constantly evolving. It is 
a great tribute to Mr. Fechter’s real artistic powers that his “Rouge-et- 
Noir” has been such a success, for the British public likes to measure 
its favourites by rule of thumb, and does not like them to overstep in 
any way the prescribed inches. It has decided, accordingly, that Mr. 
Fechter is always to be making love—is to be fulfilling the functions 
of the jewne premier, which indeed he does better than any one man this 
generation has ever seen, with, perhaps, the single exception of Mr. 
Leigh.Murray. (Mr. Fechter, by the way, has an earnestness and 
passion which Mr. Leigh Murray never had, any more than had their 
grand predecessor, Mr. Charles Kemble.) Now, in the “ Rouge-et-Noir” 
Mr. Fechtey has an eminently revolting part, and yet so thoroughly 
artistic are \his conception and execution of it, that he fascinates the 
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audience, and makes the success of the piece. I would not take 
any one who had heard of, and never seen Mr. Fechter, to this piece: 
I would wait until he played “ Ruy Blas,” than which, m my 
opinion, there is no more perfect piece of acting extant; but I do 
not think that on our stage there is any man now living who could 
play ‘the character as Mr. Fechter plays it. (Except, perhaps, Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, who has to blame good-fortune and natural idle- 
ness for preventing him from taking such rank in the histrionic army 
ag was undoubtedly his due. -If Mr. Webster had not been a successful 
manager, he would have made a very great mark in his profession. 
As it is, those who can recollect him as the Eldev Brother in “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts,” and the younger generation, to whom his 
performance in the “ Roused Lion” and the “Dead Heart” is 
familiar, will know what meed of praise to award him). Mr. Emery 
is a sterling actor, who never makes a mistake, who is thoroughly 
reliable, with an appreciation of picturesque make-up, and a knowledge 
of the stage requirements, which stand him in excellent stead. There 
are small parts in this piece which are noticeable, from the admirably- 
telling yet all-enthusiastic manner in which they are filled. Take, 
for instance, Sarah the waiting-maid of Miss Henrade, the old 
steward of Mr. Moreland, and a drunken peasant, in the first 
scene of the last act, by an anonymous gentleman. For a bit of 
stage management, note, too, how, in the first scene of the first act, 
the gamblers form an ever-excited, ever-varying group, without in the 
least interfering with the business of the play. 

It seems hard that the fortunes of Mr. Sothern, who may be re- 
garded par ewcellence as the representative of English gentlemen of 
modern society, should have thrown him into the Haymarket Theatre, 
where, with perhaps two exceptions, there is nothing in the entire 
company resembling anything one sees anywhere else. Everybody 
loves Mr. Buckstone, and when we see him in an upright fluffy wig 
and nankeen tights, representing a Yorkshire squire or a peer of the 
realm, or anything else, we are delighted, because we know we shall be 
amused, and we are too fond of Mr. Buckstone to care about the 
“unities” being observed, so far as he is concerned. But we draw 
the line at Mr. Buckstone, and we do not like to see Mr. Sothern 
surrounded by the bundle of sticks (Mr. Compton excepted) who now 
surround him. Mr. Sothern’s success as Dundreary has given him a 
very up-hill part to play. The British public, again measuring by. 
rule of thumb, will think that he is always intending to be funny, and 
some two or three wretches laugh at his. best bits of pathos. The 
British public does not know what Mr. Sothern can do yet. To my 
mind, he played the love scene in that dreariest of all overpraised 
plays, “‘The Favourite of Fortune,” admirably—just as a gentleman 
would comport himself under the circumstances. Some people said the 
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performance wanted “colour,” which meant that it was not stagey— 
the best compliment they could have paid it. You see, the British 
public has not had a gentleman before it for a very long time, since 
Mr. Leigh Murray retired, for Mr. Charles Mathews, admirable artist 
though he be,. is as much like a gentleman of modern times as would 
be a harlequin, all touch-and-go, glitter, spangles, and unreality. Mr. 
Sothern’s touchstone will come when he has a part to suit him—the 
part of a modern gentleman in a modern comedy, with talk such as 
people talk in real life, not Mr. Westland Marston’s spurious Jerrold- 
isms, and with such action as is both possible and probable now-a-days. 
I have no doubt he will come triumphantly through it. 

Tn one of the wittiest and most amusing notices ever written, the 
dramatic critic of the Times recorded a damnatory verdict against the 
“« Sister’s Penance,’—a piece which has been the mainstay of the 
Adelphi, and from numerous private friends I had heard a corrobora- 
tion of his opinion. Iam bound to say that I was thoroughly interested 
from first to last, and that from keen observation of the people in 
the stalls around me, I could say the same of them. There is a 
vast amount of what is technically termed “ talkee-talkee” in the 
play ; many of the characters deliver themselves of moral platitudes at 
tremendous length, and the hero is an objectionable, bloodless, prag- 
matical prig. The audience are disposed to ascribe this fault to the 
actor rather than to the author, whereas Mr. Vezin plays the part 
remarkably naturally, and is only disagreeable according to his in- 
structions. But one cannot be interested in him or in his love (Miss 
Hughes), charming actress generally, but not quite suited for this 
character. The whole weight of the play lies on the sloping shoulders 
of Miss Terry, and is borne by her intriumph. I have watched that 
young lady, since suspended by a pair of strong wires, she bowed 
her farewell to the audience, as Ariel, in one of the loveliest scenes 
which the taste of Mrs. Charles Kean, and the talent of her scene- 
painters, ever put on to the stage of the Princess’s, and with a due 
appreciation of her artistic worth. I have quaked lest the enormous 
amount of butter which has been ladled out upon her indiscrimi- 
nately, should have rendered her careless and insolent. I am bound 
to confess, that it has had no such result. It is almost impossible to 
speak too highly of Miss Terry’s acting in this piece. From first to 
last, it is close upon perfection. One bit, where, reclining in her chair, 
and playing with her fan, she hears the confession of love from the 
Indian Ahmedoolah, zs perfect. Playgoers of a quarter of a century 
ago will know what I mean, and will acquit me of family vanity, 
when I say that in this particular portion of the play, Miss Terry’s 
acting reminded me of Mrs. Yates in her best days. This piece 
affords another example of the vast improvement in the acting of the 
minor characters. There is a Colonel of an infantry regiment, 
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played to the life by Mr. Stephenson; and an army doctor, who, in 
the hands of Mr. Ashley, becomes from a third-rate walking gentle- 
man a power and an interest whenever he appears. As for Ahmed- 
oolah, I doubt the playwright’s, not the actor's, treatment of him. 
So far as Mr. Billington is concerned, he is deserving of all praise. 

This piece is followed by a burlesque, called “ Mountain Dhu,” 
written by Mr. Halliday, which seems to be much more really funny 
and much less offensive than most modern productions of the same 
class. I suppose it will be regarded as a proof of one’s having be- 
come rococo and antediluvian in taste; but I must honestly confess 
that the burlesques of the present day are to me insupportably dreary 
and soul-depressing : 





Ah, woe is me, 
Seeing what I have seen! see what I see!” 


Remembering the polished elegance of Planché, the bright, glowing, 
piercing wit of A’Beckett, Albert Smith, Robert Brough, and Charles 
Kenney, Iam filled with wonder and amazement when I notice’audiences 
convulsed at the preposterous word-twistings, nigger parodies, and 
nigger break-down dances of recent days. There is, evidently, an in- 
satiable demand for this class of dramatic literature, and hence the 
supply ; but what astonishes me is, that men like Messrs. Byron and 
Burnand, who have won their spurs in other fields, can so far pander 
to the public taste as to write these burlesques. Mr. Byron is not 
merely the author of a clever novel, but he has shown himself in his 
play of “ £100,000,” thoroughly cognizant of and capable of meet- 
ing dramatic requirements. Mr. Burnand in his contributions to 
Punch proves himself the possessor of an exquisite vein of genuine 
humour; but surely the burlesques contributed by these gentlemen 
to the London stage this winter are very dull. In one instance 
(“ Black-eyed Susan,” at the Royalty) Mr. Burnand is aided by the 
excellent acting of Mr. Dewar—acting beyond all praise; but in all 
the others that I have seen, the acting is on a par with the writing. 
The burlesques of former days owed half their success to the racy 
manner in which they were interpreted. Who that ever saw them 
will forget Mrs. Keeley, Miss P. Horton, Mr. Keeley, and Mr. 
James Bland ? but now, the male actors are, for the most part, con- 
tent to be buffoons; while the actresses are highly painted, simpering 
dolls, who think much more of the legs they.have to show than the 
language they have to speak, and who seem to be entirely ignorant of 
the method of delivering a pun, or the manner of making a point. Of 
course, there are honourable exceptions. No line ever falls flat from 
the lips of Mrs. Mellon; and Miss Furtado in appearance, in mien, 
in modesty, and in merit, shines far beyond any,of her coevals. Mr. 
Toole, who in general, though a ‘most excellent artist, full of observa- 


tion and appreciation, is not a funny actor, is preposterously humorous 
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in “ Mountain Dhu,” and plays with a keen perception of the ludi- 
crous, which never fails to tell upon the audience. 

Mr. Robertson is a gentleman who has won his fame as a dramatic 
author since my days of theatre-haunting. I didn’t see his comedy of 
“Society,” though of course I heard a great deal in its praise. I did 
see his comedy of “ Ours,” and thought that, as a whole, it was very ex- 
cellent. People had said so much of the brilliancy of the dialogue, 
that I was agreeably surprised at finding it eminently natural, and such 
as would probably have been used under the circumstances of the 
action, instead of bristling with quaint conceits and crackling anti- 
theses, which are very clever and wholly impossible in real life. One 
can scarcely imagine anything prettier and more thoroughly natural 
than the scene in the park, where the lover shields the young lady from 
the rain, and the old people haggle and fight in the distance. The piece 
is admirably acted. I scarcely dare trust myself to speak of Mr. 
Hare, for fear I should be betrayed into superlatives of laudation of 
that exquisite artist ; and, indeed, it is invidious to make a selection of 
the actors in this piece; yet I would draw attention to the thoroughly 
gentlemanly bearing of Mr. Bancroft, and to the genuine acting of 
Mr. Clarke, though it is to be regretted that he will not discard that 
horrible monotone, which is so painfully suggestive of a forlorn Jew 
with a cold. 

Recently noticing the revival of “ London Assurance,” the dramatic 
critic of the Times expressed regret that Mr. Boucicault had neglected 
comedy-writing for the cultivation of drame. This regret will be 
shared by those who have seen “Hunted Down” at the St. James’s, 
where the comedy element, as represented most admirably by Mrs. 
Frank Matthews, is far more real and far better than the melo- 
dramatic. I had not the advantage of seeing Miss Herbert in this 
piece: she was ill, and her part was taken by a young lady who, in 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” had made a great impressidh on me by her 
performance of a waiting-maid, but who, in the present instance, was 
manifestly overweighted. The acting of Mr. Irving, as a rakish 
scamp, was easy and pleasant, and his make-up, walk, and manner 
were characteristic. Another of Mr. Boucicault’s recent successes is 
“Flying Scud,” at the new Holborn Theatre—a piece which, utterly 
indefensible for a score of blots, is very amusing. It is impossible to 
avoid being deeply interested and highly excited in the Derby scene, 
and there is no more genuine bit of acting now on the stage than that 
of Mr. Belmore as the old jockey. Miss Charlotte Saunders, whose 
epicenism is generally anything but pleasant, is herein very funny 
and quite inoffensive, and Mr. Vollaire’s Jew is as good in its way as 
was Mr. Vincent's Melter Moss. Last of all, I penetrated to the 
Grecian, and there saw a bit of diablerie by Mr. George Conquest, 
. who is half actor, half acrobat, who wonderfully blends the passionate, 
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grotesque power of Robson with the marvellous agility-with-a-soul- 
in-it of Wieland. There is nothing like Mr. Conquest at any West 
End theatre; he would fill the Adelphi or the Lyceum for four 
months at a stretch; the present generation, before whose rearing 
Wieland was dead, have never seen anything in his line, for the 
Paynes, most excellent pantomimists though they be, have none of 
them any of that quaint, weird power—Mephistophelian, Quasimodo- 
like—which distinguished Wieland, and which appertains to Mr. 
Conquest. One man has a touch of it—Mr. C. J. Smith, at the 
Adelphi—and displayed it in his acting as the demon who first seduced 
Rip Van Winkle up the Katskill Mountains; but he is an old man 
now, and is seldom called on to exercise his peculiar forte. 

And thus, having visited most of the theatres, I thought I would 
see some of the best music halls. These are institutions which have 
sprung up since my day. When first, as a very raw boy, I sought 
for supper and singing after the theatres, there were three well- 
known establishments—the Cider Cellars, in Maiden Lane; the Coal 
Hole, next door to what is now Simpson’s, in the Strand ; and Evans's, 
not the great hall which now receives Mr. Green’s guests, but a small, 
queer-shaped, low-roofed room, and the only one of the three which 
boasted a piano. At the others the singing was unaccompanied—at 
all it was blurred by the introduction of quasi-comic songs of the 
grossest indecency. As has been often stated, Mr. Green was the 
first to do away with this degrading practice, to eliminate anything 
like a double entendre, and to improve the style of music, by the intro- 
duction of part-singing excellently performed. Mr. Green is also the 
great Conservative of his class; he has resolutely opposed any exten- 
sion of the music-hall practice, so far as the admission of women 
amongst the audience is concerned; his supper-room is still for 
“gentlemen ogy ;” and if, as is obscurely hinted, ladies—and very 
great ladies too—are occasionally stowed away behind the grille of 
a lofty gallery—well, the same thing is done in the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Green is no more to be blamed than the Speaker. But 
the music halls are now great features in the public amusements, and, 
as a battle royal has long been mging between them and the theatres 
—the former begging that restrictions may be taken off, the latter de- 
claring that the former are already too much unfettered—I wished to 
go to two or three of them, and note the class of entertainment 
provided. 

I went first to the Alhambra, and paid two shillings for a stall. 
The building is very large, holding, it is said, three thousand people. 
It was quite full at a quarter-past nine o'clock, and there was then 
no stall to be had for my money; and it was with very great diffi- 
culty that I could push my way round the outside ring, which is 
supposed to be the promenade of the house. A large stage—fitted 
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with a regular proscenium, curtains, foot and side lights, and all other 
accessories, and with an orchestra filled with musicians, who played 
admirably in front of it, was, at the time of my visit, occupied by a 
ballet. The danseuses were apparently very handsome women ; they 
danced, marched, posed, and drilled with excellent precision ; and the 
result to me, personally, was as depressing and soul-harrowing as 
ballets usually are. Iam bound to say, the audience seemed to like 
it. Out from the smoke of some two thousand pipes and cigars, the 
applause came booming. There was no drunkenness, no riot, no 
disturbance of any kind. I looked around for the working classes 
and their wives, who, I had been told, were so much improved by the 
establishment of music halls. On my honour, I did not see one of 
either class. The people surrounding me were just such as you see 
in the pit of a theatre, in the casinos, round the dancing platform of 
Cremorne. Clerks, assistants in shops, youths of from fifteen begin- 
ning “life,” and nearly all wearing a low-crowned hat with turned-up 
brim, called, I was given to understand, the “Champagne Charlie,” 
and—there’s no use in employing an euphemism—prostitutes. Quite 
inoffensive, perfectly quiet, so far as I noticed, never speaking unless 
spoken to, but still bearing the badge of their calling unmistakably 
in their dress and their faces. I remained in the Alhambra more 
than half an hour. The business at the bars was tremendous—the 
smoking on all sides was incessant—the crowd, ebbing and flowing, 
never relaxed—but I did not hear one bad word, or see an unpleasant 
sight ; order reigned everywhere, and the performance of the ballet, 
and of a concerted piece afterwards, where the singers, in the very 
purest of evening dress, stood grouped in a semicircle on the stage, 
gave the greatest delight. As for myself, I confess I am terribly 
bored by the ballet ; and music, however good, has no interest for me 
compared with a well-acted play; nor, I believe, ys it for nine- 
tenths of ordinary people; and, believing this, I wondered what had 
drawn together this enormous crowd, which congregates here, I am 
told, every night. They come, I think (I have no statistics, but it 
struck me that the proportion of visitors was three-fourths male to 
one-fourth female), because they want a place into which, at a cheap 
admission-rate, they can lounge at any hour, and be certain of finding 
a bright, cheery salle, plenty of company, and entertainment excellent 
of its kind. Most of them have had a hard day’s grind, from which 
they are not released until perhaps eight o'clock ; it is too late to see 
the beginning of any good play, so that the interest of it would be 
lost, and, moreover, they do not care to be relegated to such miserable 
holes as are the back settlements of the pit or the upper boxes in most 
of our London theatres; many of them want refreshment, most of 
them want to smoke, and they can get the first, and do the latter, and 
be amused at the same time, in no other place than a music hall. 
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Suppose the Alhambra obtained a regular theatrical license. I do 
not believe that, if its manager departed from his present programme, 
and gave regular dramas in its stead, he would succeed ‘anything like 
so well as he does at present. He might, perhaps, fill his stalls as he 
does now (he could not fill them more), but the large seething mass 
of people now occupying the outer ring would not be content to drop 
in to see the fragment of a performance. Those who had taken up a 
position would not stand the movement of the perpetually prome- 
nading crowd, and all the advantages would be at an end. I am for 
free-trade and open competition in all things, heaven knows, and have 
not the remotest objection to see the present restrictions removed ; but 
if they are, I am perfectly certain that the music halls would not gain 
another class of audience, while I am very doubtful whether they 
would continue to secure their present patrons. 

From the Alhambra I went to the Oxford, a handsome building in 
Oxford Street, managed by Mr. Morton, one of the dii majores of 
music-hall proprietors. There I saw the Brothers Hanlon, who are 
American acrobats, and unquestionably the boldest and neatest gym- 
nasts whose performances I have ever witnessed. After these came Mr. 
Robert Fraser, whom I can but define as a kind of John Parry for the 
humbler classes, who sang a song descriptive of the various kinds of 
music in vogue, and gave imitations of Italian tenors, English tenors, 
and drawing-room tenors, which were anything but bad. The last espe- 
cially, representing a swell, who, with eyeglass in eye, long whiskers, 
and haw-haw pronunciation, chirped through a drawing-room ballad, 
was really a good and humorous performance. Encored, Mr. Fraser 
went through a lyrical version of “The Boy at Mugby,” which, though 
closely rendered by the singer, was principally remarkable for the clever 
way in which the author had condensed the best bits of Mr. Dickens’s 
description into, sufficiently flowing verse. The audience, who were 
quite a different class from the Alhambra audience, and amongst 
whom, in the back seats, I saw many working-men and their wives, 
were thoroughly pleased and highly enthusiastic. 

I had hoped to hear one of those comic singers of whom I had 
heard so much—the “jolly” Nash, the “great” Vance, or the 
equally “great” Arthur Lloyd, and at Weston’s, a music hall in 
Holborn, my hopes were realised. I will not name the artist—I will 
only say that I arrived at the hall just as one of this celebrated 
trio walked on to the stage. He was a man with a dull square face, 
an inexpressive eye, and any expression which might have been in 
his mouth was hidden by a thick black moustache. He had on a 
white apron and white sleeves, and he sang, to a dolorous air, a 
song which represented him as a dealer in ham and beef, and the lover 
of a servant-girl. She had once lived opposite to him, but had now 
gone to Seringapatam. The burden ran thus: 
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“Oh, I really did love Sarah, 
I thought that none was fairer (?) ; 
But now she’s gone away from me, 
She’s gone to Seringapatam-a-tam, 
She’s gone to Seringapatam !" 


This ghastly nonsense was sung in a hard dry voice, without the 
slightest humorous inflexion, without the slightest attempt to invest 
it with any histrionic action, without a twinkle in the eye, a sign of 
an appreciation even of its wretched meaning. The audience ap- 
plauded, not much, but slightly, at its conclusion, and the chairman 
announced that the “great” creature would appear again. He 
appeared, this time wearing on one hand an enormous white Berlin 
gauntlet, with which, for some two or three minutes, he played, pre- 
tending to fit it on to his fingers; then from his waistcoat-pocket he 
produced a very small square of linen, which he made do duty as a 
mouchotr, and then he commenced a medley of words, selected from 
other popular songs (save the mark !), but all fitted to one tune. This 
was more miserable than the other song, but at its conclusion the 
audience applauded slightly again, and the chairman renewed his 
announcement. On the third occasion the “great” creature appeared 
in a tight-fitting jacket, with a soft black wide-awake hat. He was 
supposed to represent a beggar, but his personation was so bad that he 
was not in the least like one in appearance, in voice, or manner. The 
burden of his song was pleasantly personal, to the effect that “the 
Marquis of Townshend won't let us alone.” It was so bad that the 
applause of the audience was slighter than ever; nevertheless, the 
chairman made his customary announcement. Then, in despair, I fled. 

At Weston’s, the audience was again of a different character, con- 
sisting, apparently, of small tradesmen and their wives, and in many 
eases their families. Here, as elsewhere, perfect order was preserved, 
and I noticed that a much larger majority of the audience were engaged 
at supper. I am more than ever convinced that the fact of being able 
to eat, drink, and smoke constitutes the great attraction for the music- 
hall audiences, and that no doing away with the present restrictions 


will either sensibly increase or sensibly diminish the number of their 
adherents. 
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Debt. 


Tat is a terrible word. Dr. Latham, and other people learned in 
Ethnology, tell us that there are whole nations whose speech is entirely 
monosyllabic ; can they inform us whether these nations have, in their 
whole vocabulary, a more trenchant little monosyllable than that? 
And so full of significance is it, that it takes you an apprenticeship to 
learn it. You study for long years before you can clearly. read what 
this little word means ; and it costs you more labour than Russian or 
Chinese would do. It is a language, and a history, and a literature 
in itself ; and, though there are thousands who have devoted themselves 
to it as if it were the most engrossing of all pursuits, you seldom find 
any making a boast of his acquirements ; but all seem, with a remark- 
able modesty, to conceal what they know under the cloak of silence. 
They know what they know; and, in acquiring so much, have probably 
gone through more brain-work than would have been needed to gain 
a senior wranglership, or a double first, ten times over. And then, 
the examinations and the cross-examinations they have passed through ; 
the mighty problems they have had to solve! How to make sixpence 
pay a debt of five shillings? It were a wonderful calculus that could 
do that ; and that has been the great question of their lives. 

It is no slight aggravation of the real miseries of a state of debt, 
that you never get any sympathy; pity you may have; but what 
man would not as soon be knocked down as pitied? And then, again, 
what a ridiculous thing it is not to be able to pay one’s way! It is 
the most laughable thing in the world to see you floundering in the 
stream, and to note how you gasp and catch at every straw. We 
moralists will surely not let the opportunity slip, sir; but we shall 
take up some prominent position on the bank, after the good old 
fashion, and give you a lecture. We will prove to you that you are 
in a really awful mess; that you know very well we said you would 
be; that we never were in such a state; that you'd better mind what 
you're about, or you'll be swamped ; and that as to your request that 
we should stop preaching, and give you a hand, you are quite aware 
that is against our principles—and we moralists go home to dinner. 

_Or perhaps we are not moralists, but a certain class of philanthro- 
pists, whose vocation it is to get hold of you, buoy you up, rifle your 
poor pockets, strip you of every rag, and tie a stone round your neck 
that you may drown the easier! It looks a barbarous business ; but 
T have some extremely respectable acquaintance whose business it is. 
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I have seen them, more than once, go through the whole process; 
have noticed the glad reviving of hope in the victim—the cool and 
methodical denudation of the same—the last gurgle, and the division 
of the spoil. 

Unhappily, the way to get into this state of misery and degradation 
is, like that to Avernus, easy enough. To some people, whose natural 
element seems to be hot water, debt is a necessary of life; it gives 
them, they will tell you, something to think about; and certainly, if 
they will only get deep enough, they will have abundant food for 
meditation. Like an eccentric friend of mine, who prefers his watch 
to go badly, so that every time he wants to know what o'clock it is 
he has to go through an arithmetical calculation, and thus keeps his 
intellect clear of rust ; so these people take up pecuniary difficulty as 
a special branch of mental discipline; and you may be assured that, if 
they work it thoroughly and not play with it, they will soon have “ the 
lily-hue of study ” with a vengeance. But with most, Debt is a thing 
which they slipped into, which they couldn’t help, and for which they 
have not the slightest liking in the world. Now, we all of us know 
that money is only labour in another shape; and, if you have got into 
debt, somebody has been working instead of you; and if you would 
honestly get out, you will have to work as much or more. Setting 
aside misfortune, to which everybody is liable, we must say that the 
great majority of people who are in debt, are so because they have 
not done their quantum of work. For years we all of us consider 
ourselves only as nati conswmere fruges; and it dawns on us dimly, 
and by slow degrees, that we also have to labour and produce. How 
astonished we are when the primeval curse first impinges on us; how 
lustily does Juvencus kick when he has to be put into the yoke! 
Juvencus! why, he thought the world was one wide field of clover and 
sweet-scented hay; or a bosky wilderness at least, where, on tender 
grass, he and a certain formosa juvenca might browse for ever; and 
now, lo! they are going to fasten him to the crooked plough ; and no 
wonder that the woods re-bellow! Right! Accustom him to that in 
his youth, O prudent husbandman, and set us an example. 

Debt is a mortgage of your future time and labour ; a dead pledge, 
indeed, for the comfort of killing the time you have now. I own you 
kill it with considerable elegance and grace; but I cannot but look 
ahead a little, when you will have to pay down for the pleasure you 
are now enjoying. Why not begin to pay down now? The work 
which we have to do to-morrow is none the less work for that. We 
flatter ourselves that it is, but we are deceived. Every duty left 
undone is so much debt ; and if we cannot shake ourselves free from 
this silly habit of putting things off, as if we had been born five 
minutes too late and had never been able to get abreast with our work, 
we shall be in debt to the end of our days. 
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It is the hearty, free-and-easy, generous good fellow, who wouldn’t 
for the world wrong any man out of a penny, that is the man to get 
into debt. It is your narrow-minded, small-hearted man, who sticks 
pins in his coat-sleeve and tells you “ that these things come to a great 
deal at the end of the year,” who never owes sixpence. I never was a 
miser, and I have been in debt, so that I cannot compare; but I prefer 
the latter, so far as I can judge. Still, it isan easy matter to be generous 
free of expense ; and it is not difficult to be so very generous as to lose 
the power to be just. What a difference it would have made in the 
character and life of poor Goldsmith, if one could have infused into 
him a little of that pin-sticking economy! How much happier he 
would have been ; how much longer he would have lived! But then, 
I fear, he would have been Goldsmith no longer; and I rather doubt, 
if he had been only a little more saving, whether we should have had 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield” or the “Good-natured Man ;” or, perhaps, 
anything at all. Want seems to have been the prime mover in his life, 
as it is, indeed, with most of us; but with him it was more than a 
motive: it was his condition of existence, his natural element (in 
which, however, he was miserable), and we feel sure that if he had 
never been in debt he would never have been at all for us. 

In my experience of life I have more than once been struck with the 
fact that, with some people, it is the greatest misfortune to be born to 
a little property. You think that a man whose father dies and leaves 

im his business and, let us say, two thousand pounds, and whose wife 
suddenly has five hundred pounds bequeathed to her by an uncle, is a 
very lucky fellow. Well, he may be, and he may not be. Suppose he 
gets disgusted with the dusty old highway of ordinary industry, and 
longs to leap the fence and go a-hunting in the more exciting fields of 
speculation. Hear how he talks! Didn’t So-and-so go into a country 
inn by mere chance, and see a picture hanging over the mantel-piece 
which struck his fancy ; and didn’t he give the landlady ten shillings 
for it; and didn’t it turn out to be a genuine Titian, or somebody or 
other ; and didn’t he sell it for five hundred pounds; and didn’t it 
afterwards fetch more than two thousand? ‘Then there was that 
stupid Thingumibob, who went to Liverpool without a sixpence in his 
pocket ; found a ship laden with timber was to be sold; bought it; 
money to be paid next day; got said money advanced on security 
of ship; sold it again next day, and cleared one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five pounds six shillings and sevenpence three farthings ! 
That's the way to do it. You may work a long time before you make 
so much as that, I can tell you! And so we leave the disgusting, 
dusty old highway, leap the fence, and go a-hunting, and get our 
necks broken. There is hardly any one who knows anything of life 
but knows of such instances. Let us, who have not been so lucky, be 
thankful that necessity compels us to stick to the high road, and to 
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trudge on our way, wearily it may be at times, but with good heart 
and to some purpose on the whole. 

Mixing among poor people a good deal, I confess that scarcely 
anything makes me more indignant thar to see the way in which 
they are treated by that class of philanthropists to which I have 
referred: I mean money-lenders and loan societies. Woe to any 
poor head of a family that falls among these thieves. It is of no 
use saying that no one is obliged to borrow at such societies. The 
fact is they look like hospitable ports to a man struggling in a storm 
of troubles, and, urgently invited, he naturally flies to them, and finds, 
to his cost, that they have more of the false light which, in former 
days, used to be shown on the Cornish coasts by wreckers. They 
entice with the musical tones of the siren, but they can grind bones 
as well. Look how attractive: ‘“ Money advanced on the shortest 
notice ; personal, or, perhaps, no security ; repayable by easy instal- 
ments, to suit the convenience of borrowers; rate of interest, five per 
cent.” Nothing can be fairer. What good Samaritans they must be! 
Well, you write, or apply in person. You are to have a regular form 
of application, price, perhaps, one shilling. You fill it up and send it 
in. Comes reply by return of post: “Yes, you can have the money 
with the sureties you name, if they are found respectable ;” you are to 
send fifteen shillings for inquiry fee. You send it, wait a week, and 
then comes the form with mark in red ink: “ Declined.” But your 
sixteen shillings have not been declined. This is a very common 
way of doing business, especially in some London “societies,” whose 
advertisements you see in the daily papers. I was once taken-in in 
that way myself—only once; and I might have known better, from 
the beginning of the letter which I received in reply to my first 
application. “Dear Sir,” it began—a very suspicious token of affec- 
tion. Why didn’t I think of the “Come into my parlour, said the 
spider,” &c.; or “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be killed”? Goodness 
knows, we are none of us wise at all times; and I was young, and my 
wife wanted a new bonnet. But to fail in that way is still better 
than to succeed ; it was a mercy in disguise, was this “ Declined.” 
Suppose you get your money; then come the payments—weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly—and. you will be surprised to find how nimbly 
old Time will trot along, but with what leaden feet the money to meet 
your instalments will come. But you needn’t fear: oh dear, no! 
of course we should prefer punctual payments, but we can easily wait 
a little: the fines are trifling. Are they? The fact is, they are 
enormous, and, to a poor man, ruinous. The “societies” live on 
fines ; the five per cent. itself is a delusion, a swindling piece of false 
arithmetic ; but the fines are the snare. Have you ever been in a 
quicksand, and found yourself helplessly sinking overhead? or have 
you ever been seized by one of those “ devil-fish” that Victor Hugo 
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describes in his “‘ Toilers of the Sea”? No! Well, get well into a 
loan society, and that will do for you just as completely. 

A large, round, fat, oily man of God I have in my mind’s eye now 
—a shopkeeper, a loan society, and a Baptist preacher—who goes 
about the country villages on a Sunday, and preaches the Gospel to 
‘the poor whom he robs during the week. I never see his ample 
form but I think of the thin-blooded, shivering things I sometimes 
notice in his “office” paying their instalments. I speculate on the 
cubical contents of his fat paunch, and think of the empty bellies 
of little children; and when I see his broad back covered with that 
fine broadcloth, I find that, by a logical sequence of thought, I medi- 
tate on a good Home Office cat-o’-nine-tails and two good round 
dozen. Meantime, until he gets his deserts, let him make up a 
sermon on this text; he will find it in the Old Book: “If thy 
brother be waxen poor and fallen into decay with thee, then thou 
shalt relieve him. Take thou no usury of him, or increase, but fear 
thy God: that thy brother may live with thee.” Ill write him a 
sermon on this text myself, if he will promise to preach it; and I'll go 
and hear him. 

It is surely beyond ordinary human patience that a man like this, 
with a good legitimate trade of his own, and which has made him rich, 
should, by means of his riches, trade also on the poverty of his neigh- 
bours. It is no light thing that, when a poor fellow receives his 
fifteen or eighteen shillings a week, some three or four of them should 
have to go towards paying enormous interests and iniquitous fines. I 
know very well that unto him that hath shall be given, and also— 
more’s the pity !—from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath ; but if this is the sort of practical commentary on 
the text, then I think our scholars are in the right, and a fresh trans- 
lation of the New Testament is urgently needed. I see that, from 
time to time, returns are sent to Parliament of the number of loan 
societies, the amounts lent, and, for aught I know, the amounts 
received as interest and fines. Well, I distrust it all. There are many 
of these “ societies” that nobody knows about except the cheaters and 
the cheated, and as for truthful returns of income, even from those 
that are commonly known, I distrust that most of all: where there is 
villainy there will be secrecy, we may rest assured. And how these 
associated cankers of industry flourish! If the reader ever goes along 
any of the lower streets of—Birmingham, say, he will notice at the 
end of every “entry,” dirty bills stuck on the dirty brick with the 
significant word “Loans.” The reveries of the walker need not 
trouble themselves as to why those “ entries” are so squalid. 

_ When did these philanthropical bodies come into existence? Cast- 
ing my thoughts into the dim past, they seem to me to have a curious 
and suggestive contemporaneousness with the existence of county 
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courts. Cause and effect, I wonder, or merely coincidence? It will 
not do for us to question the wisdom of our ancestors: it was only a 
passing thought of mine. 

But suppose, as has been recommended by some, that all action for 
petty debts—say under twenty pounds or fifty pounds—were taken 
away. Which is the better plan: to facilitate the recovery of small 
sums, which gives direct encouragement to the contraction of debt, or 
to prevent that contraction ? Say, for illustration’s sake, that I am a 
butcher, and Daniel Lambert is one of my customers. Well, Daniel 
eats a great deal, and doesn’t do very much work; also he drinks ; so 
does Mrs. L. I know pretty well what they are worth—that is, what 
I can come wpon—and I let them have credit up to a certain point. 
Of course I charge higher prices for this credit, and give them poorer 
joints—all which is, perhaps, what will do Daniel good. But say that 
I am given to understand that the people up in Parliament have made 
a change, and that, after a certain time, I can no longer sue either 
Daniel or any one else for petty debts, Daniel will soon be pulled up. 
No more credit for him ; he will have to eat less, and, especially, drink 
less—work more, and be more careful of what he earns. Daniel 
would, no doubt, howl with indignation, but in the long run—and 
not a very long run, either—it would be better for him, perhaps, and 
not very much worse for me. Possibly such a plan would strike at 
the root of an enormous public evil. 

Let us stop. ‘“ Woe to the mortal man too much who knows!” 
saith the poet; and it is very easy to know too much of debt. “A little 
knowledge ” here “ is a dangerous thing ;” but don’t follow Mr. Pope’s 
advice, and “drink deep” to mend matters. I could give much better 
advice than that, O my young friend, just going out into the world, and 
you, O happy couple, just beginning housekeeping! But you wouldn't 
take it, would you ? Well, if you would, here, instead of a long sermon, 
I will give you a golden rule for keeping clear of debt: Insist on 
paying ready money for everything you buy. 

Remember it. It will give you peace of mind, the respect of your 
neighbours, cheaper articles, and it will save you money. 

If much of this last, perhaps you will remember me! 











Che Heiress of Moate. 
By THE AUTHOR OF THE “IRON CASKET.’ 


Ir 1s, as you say, a fine old place, and it does seem hard that it should 
no longer be associated with the old name. That will die out with 
me. My predecessor here, Andrew Drummond, whom I always 
called “uncle,” though in reality he was only my father’s cousin in 
the second degree, was the last male of the Drummonds of Moate. 
He loved the old place dearly, and was deeply learned in its history— 
a history which touched that of the crown and the commonwealth of 
England, in many generations, for ages back. He carefully preserved 
all the old feudal features which it retained when it came into his 
possession—they have been ruthlessly enough destroyed since then, 
but not by me. I loved it too, and I love it well now, though it is 
dear to me rather for the sake of the joy and the sorrow, the hope 
and the despair, which have dwelt, each in its turn, with me within 
the old walls, than because it holds many great and proud traditions. 
I love it, too, for Andrew Drummond’s sake, who was the best and 
kindest of friends and protectors to me. I cannot fancy that my own 
father, who died when I was an infant, could have tended me more 
carefully, or loved me more dearly, than Andrew Drummond did, and 
I do not believe I could have loved him better. Judge, therefore, 
how useless it was for anyone to attempt to induce me to impute 
blame to him in what happened afterwards. 

I love the old place, too, with an undivided love for it, which holds 
all the memories of my life in its keeping: I have been away from it so 
seldom since I was brought to Moate by Andrew Drummond, a child 
of four years old. Ican look back no farther than to one day, when 
I stood on his knees, and looked eagerly out of a carriage-window at 
the huge trees in the avenue,—the trees you admired yesterday,— 
and saw, under their branches, unknown brown forms moving about, 
which my uncle told me were his favourite tame deer. 

It did not occur to me to think about my relationship to Andrew 
Drummond, or to wonder about myself and my surroundings. I was 
as selfish as children usually are, and not at all more intelligent. 
I took everything as a matter of course, and though I was not slow to 
understand that I had a great deal more of my own way than the 
other children of my own age and in my own position, whom I 
occasionally saw, enjoyed, I regarded it as quite natural, and no doubt, 
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if I ever did give the manifold advantages of my state a thought, I 
considered them only justly apportioned to my superior merits. 

What I learned afterwards was this. My father and Andrew 
Drummond were cousins and friends. They made the acquaintance 
of the lady who afterwards became my mother at the same time, and 
they both fell in love with her. Andrew Drummond soon saw that 
he would have no chance of winning her affections, and though her 
family let him see that they would lend him their influence,—for he 
was rich, and his cousin was poor,—he never made any attempt to 
win her hand. She married his cousin, and Andrew Drummond 
lost sight of them both for five years. Then he heard that Hugh 
Drummond was dead, and that his widow and child had left Calcutta, 
where my father’s regiment was, and were on their way to England. 
When my mother arrived, Andrew Drummond met her. I was then 
two years old. She lived two years-longer. I dare say, if she had 
had any anxiety about me, she might not have given in, as I am 
certain, from what he told me afterwards, of her quiet, unresist- 
ing despair, she did; but she never had any. Andrew Drummond 
took care that nothing but the grief which no human power could 
cure or mitigate, should harm or trouble her. I dare say she never 
knew, or asked, or cared to know, why her dead husband’s distant 
kinsman lifted every material care and burthen from her. She was 
quite satisfied, incurious, and broken-hearted. I know he never told 
her the reason. I know she said to him, a little while before she 
died: “Iam not troubled about Hilda: that she is Hugh’s child is 
enough for you.” “And that she is yours,” he answered. “ But she 
did not say anything,” he said, when he told me the story, one 
memorable evening, long after, and now long ago; “she did not 
mind: she was thinking of Hugh.” 

I lived at Moate from that time, and I was constantly with Andrew 
Drummond. I was carefully—indeed, strictly—educated under the 
inspection of the kindest, best, and most efficient of governesses, but 
one who, I afterwards found out, knew as little of life as she knew 
much of literature. My uncle contributed a good deal to my educa- 
tion after a peculiar manner. The Drummonds of Moate were of the 
old faith always, and my uncle combined with the strict observance 
of the duties prescribed by his creed, a taste for all the studies which 
appertained to the old days of its supremacy. He maintained corre- 
spondence with distinguished men of foreign nations, eminent in 
political, diplomatic, and literary life. But they were all Legitimists, 
Conservatives, Reactionists, I suppose I must call them now. He 
had made his proofs, and was a chevalier of the order of Malta. 
He was learned in genealogy, heraldry, and the by-ways of history. 
He maintained that falconry, the jousts, and the jew de pawme, were 
the noblest of recreations; and the hawks and hounds of Moate were 
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famous throughout the country. He was an eager and voluminous 
reader; but French literature was his chief delight, especially the 
abounding Mémoires pour Servir, which he and I read together, and 
discussed with every added pleasure which our united, imaginations, 
and his very remarkable power of pictorial realism of speech, could 
lend them. I dwell a little on this description of my life, because I 
had so much reason afterwards to be thankful for the resources with 
which the manner of it, during the sunshine, supplied me. In person, 
my uncle, I was told, strongly resembled my father; in that case, the 
painting in the music-room at Moate, of Dominick Drummond, who 
followed King James to France, and took service under the Lilies, 
must be strikingly like tiem both. There is no portrait of Andrew 
Drummond. One existed, but it was destroyed by a deliberate and 
admirably well-chosen act of malignity towards me. 

The household at Moate was more numerous, and the style in 
which we lived there was more luxurious in my girlhood than it is 
now. The change has been brought partly through necessity, but 
as much because the present state of things is more to my taste. In 
those days I knew that we were very rich, and held in high estimation 
in all the country round. My uncele’s charities were large, and 
impartially distributed, and he was a constant benefactor to a convent 
in the city of York, among whose inmates I had several friends, and 
a visit to which formed one of my especial pleasures. This convent 
was outside the walls; its grounds sloped down towards the beautiful 
river. One day I rode into York with my uncle, as I was frequently 
in the habit of doing, and he left me at the gate of the convent, as 
usual. In answer to my glad salutation, the porteress, a lay sister, told 
me I could not see the Prioress, a death had taken place. It was 
that of a kind old French lady, who had lived as a boarder at the 
convent of St. E—— ever since I had known it. I was sorry for 
the old lady, but I knew she had long been waiting for the great 
change, and it would have been insincere to have been long, or pro- 
foundly serious, over the matter. So when, not the Prioress, but a 
very pleasant chatty little nun, of whom I was very fond, came down to 
to the parlour to talk to me, I was gay enough, and said to her, as I 
bade farewell : 

“Remember, sister Monica, I’m coming to you when I’m quite an 
old lady. If any one else is in poor Madame de Fiennes’ place, she 
must be turned out.” 

“You silly child,” said the little nun, “where shall I be when you 
are quite an old lady ?” 

I was just seventeen years old then, and a very handsome girl. 
A great many people talked about my beauty, and I probably thought 
about it more than was good for me, but not, so far as my later know- 
ledge of life has enabled me to judge, by any means so constantly 
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or so exultingly as handsome women are apt to think about their 
looks. I knew the fact thoroughly, but I should have taken more 
delight in it if Andrew Drummond had cared about it. But I was 
not in the least like my mother, and her face had been his ideal of 
beauty always. Mine was like his own—dark, serious, and accurately 
cut. I never had much permanent colour, but, when I was young, 
my face was not the pale blank you see it now, and my profuse dark 
hair went well enough with the light large grey eyes, and thick 
black eyelashes of the Drummonds of Moate. I was tall and stately 
of figure, upright and active as a deer. My mother had been a 
light, lithe little creature, “like an angel in face, like a fairy in 
figure,” I had heard him say. 

As my uncle and I rode home that day, he told me a piece of news 
which filled me with no small delight. I did not quite let him see 
all the pleasure it gave me, lest he should feel rebuked that there was 
anything wanting to the life he tried so constantly to fill with 
happiness. ‘The news was that I was going to have a friend, a com- 
panion, of my own age. Up to this time, I did not know that Andrew 
Drummond had any relatives. I had never heard the name of 
Theobald Erle. But now he told me that he had had a sister, older 
than himself, who had married, against the wishes and advice of her 
relatives, a man of that name. 

“He is a gentleman by birth,” said my uncle ; “but in every other 
respect he is the reverse of a gentleman. I cannot tell you, Hilda, 
what this man’s life has been: it is not fit you should understand 
what such lives are. My sister lived long enough to find him out, 
and to die of the discovery. She left one child, a girl. I have never 
seen, but I have had her watched over, and reared carefully, as much 
apart from her father as I could secure her being kept.” 

I said something of my astonishment, and added : 

“You had me here, uncle, and not your own niece!” 

“ Hilda—you are more than my own niece, and it would have been 
impossible. If Florence Erle had been here, I could not have kept her 
vile father away. I have paid heavily, I assure you, io make his 
visits to her at the school where she has been educated few and far 
between. Here, he would have taken no bribe. Nothing would have 
been an equivalent for the power of coming here. It would have 
meant rehabilitation, character, the means of preying upon society 
more largely and successfully. But now the man is played out here, 
and he wants to go to America; he has agreed to go on receipt of a 
sum of money from me, and to leave Florence entirely under my 
control. I have heard nothing but good of her from the people who 
know her. Her father out of the way, it is right and natural she 
should be here. Don’t you think so?” 

“Of course I do. I am delighted; but I have not gotten over my 


surprise.” 
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And I could not get over it. My uncle watched me closely, I 
thought, for the next few days, and seemed much pleased—almost 
relieved. I know now that he had watched in fear for some symptom 
of jealousy on my part, for any indication of the littleness of disposi- 
tion which might teach me to see in Florence Erle a possible rival, a 
certain intruder. He did not see any symptom of the kind, for the 
illness did not exist. I was unaffectedly, simply delighted ; and I set 
myself immediately to the delightful task of planning her reception, 
arranging and decorating her rooms, and laying out a mental pro- 
gramme of our life for the future, which had only one defect. I assumed, 
as a matter of course, the entire similarity of our tastes, and settled 
all our daily occupations after my own. I talked of Florence Erle a 
good deal with my uncle, but much more frequently with Mrs. Elliot, 
my governess, who was to remain, I hoped, permanently at Moate. 
I wondered whether Florence would like me—girls in general did not ; 
whether she had wondered that I should have been at Moate, and not 
she—whether she had been told anything about me, or whether the 
new plan was as great a surprise to her as it had been to me. I 
questioned the people about on the subject of Mrs. Erle, but no one 
remembered her. I asked Mrs. Elliot one day whether Mrs. Erle 
had been rich ? 

“She had a large fortune,” said Mrs. Elliot, “as I understand. 
Mr. Erle married her for her money.” 

“Did he spend it all? Has Florence any of it ?” 

“ T believe it is all gone ; there were no settlements. Mr. Drummond 
has always provided for his niece.” 

I sat silent, thinking how my uncle had also provided for me, when 
a sudden idea struck me, and I said: 

“But, Mrs. Elliot, Florence is really my uncle’s niece—his own 
nearest relative, his sister's child. Surely she must be the heiress 
of Moate ?” 

Mrs. Elliot looked fondly at me. 

“If Mr. Drummond made no will, the property would go to Miss 
Erle,” she replied ; “but he has made a will, and you are the heiress 
of Moate.” 

My uncle went to London shortly after this, and I expected him to 
bring Florence Erle to Moate, when he should return. I was very 
much disappointed when he wrote to me, after a week had elapsed, 
that Florence was not willing to accompany him. ‘“ We must remem- 
ber that we are strangers to her, and not be surprised that she 
should find it hard to part with her friends in our favour. She has 
asked me to let her have three months to visit some very dear friends ; 
at their expiration she comes to Moate.” I might have learned how 
free from care and contradiction my life had been, if only by the keen 


disappointment this very natural incident occasioned me. I might 
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have learned how really imperious was my will, how much it needed 
the curb. Well, the curb was soon to be forged, and fashioned, and 
fitted. 

My uncle’came home, and I did not lose a moment in asking him 
abeut Florence. My “way” was never impetuous, but it was very 
pertinacious, and I extracted all the particulars from him. One, the 
most important question, I kept for the last. 

“What is she like, uncle? Is she pretty ?” 

“She is beautiful,” said my uncle. “I think she is the loveliest 
girl I ever saw in my life, except one, and she is a fascinating little 
mortal as well. Every one loves her, it appears to me, and it would 
be difficult to do otherwise.” 

Looking back through all the years that have gone over my head 
since then, and judging myself by the aid of their experience, and the 
self-knowledge they have brought, I can say, with simple honesty, I 
heard this with unalloyed delight, with no more notion of being 
jealous of Florence than I had of envying the sun his light, or the 
flowers their perfume. 

“She is a little older than I am, uncle, is not she?” I asked. He 
turned his serious grey eyes upon me—the eyes so like my own, and 
said: “ Yes; strange as it seems to me—impossible—she really is ; 
nearly a year older. What a womanly personage you will look beside 
her, Hilda !” 

I had not formally “come out,” at this time, and I had been anxious 
to postpone that event until Florence Erle’s arrival. We were to 
have made our first formal appearance in society at a ball to be given, 
within a few days of my uncle’s return from London, by a very great 
lady who lived in our neighbourhood. My uncle held the Countess 
_ of Dee in great respect, not only for her rank but for her character, 
and was grateful for the rare honour she did him and me in extending 
to him a close and familiar friendship. In the first keenness of my 
disappointment, I wanted to give up going to the ball at Greta Castle ; 
but my uncle would not hear of such a thing. I went to the ball—I 
was beautifully dressed, I was conscious that I had never looked so 
well in all my life before. The unequivocal verdict of public opinion 
proclaimed me a “ beauty.” The flattering kindness of the countess 
made me “ the fashion ;” my uncle’s position in society secured me 
importance. I was not intoxicated by that first, full, richly-flavoured 
draught of pleasure, admiration, gratified pride. These were not the 
ingredients which made me drunk, and wild, and mad ; these were not 
the dazzling gems which crowned the memory of that night with 
a diadem of brightness no tears have been able altogether to dim. 

It was late in the evening, and I had been dancing a great 
deal—dancing with true girlish pleasure and animation, and thinking 
much less of my partners as individuals than as dansewrs, when I 
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heard Lady Dee say, as I came towards her on the arm of a languid 
gentleman, who had spoken to me twice throughout the whole set 
of quadrilles : 

“ Now, Charley, here is your chance at last. Here she is. Hilda, 
I want to present a graceless but pet cousin of mine to you: Mr. 
Charles Ashenhurst—Miss Drummond.” 

The next minute I was crossing the conservatory, walking through 
a tropical world of light, colour, and perfume, my hand resting on 
Charles Ashenhurst’s arm, and a strange sort of sensation fluttering 
at my heart—a sensation as if I had seen something new, wonderful, 
beautiful, which no eyes but mine had ever seen,and I had never 
dreamed of, until then. You may see, if you like, the pale, dim resem- 
blance of the face I had seen with my eyes for a minute, and con- 
tinued to see with my heart, every minute of every day of my life 
for years and years afterwards; every waking minute of night, and in 
many a delusively happy, many a sternly real and. wretched dream. 
The painter has done his work well, and there is what strangers 
call life in the light, active figure, in its splendid uniform, standing 
there by the gallant charger, and looking out of the canvas with 
a sparkling smile upon the lips, and in the boyish, gleeful blue eyes. 
A beautiful picture it is fairly called, and a portrait which one feels 
is wonderfully like. That is what people say of it, and they speak 
truly. I look at it very often. I never pass it by. without looking at 
it. I lean on the rail of the gallery which encloses the saloon in 
which it hangs, on summer evenings, when the light comes obliquely 
through the windows of the corridor above, and sometimes it is 
startlingly real. Once, I remember, I had leaned there so long look- 
ing at it, that at last I said, “ Charley, Charley!” quite in a whisper, 
but so distinctly, that my own voice brought suffocating tears with. it, 
and a mad feeling that the senseless thing’s silence was human cruelty. 

But when I am not looking at that portrait, Iam seeing Charles 
Ashenhurst’s face more clearly: it is more distinct when my eyes are 
shut, and I look im upon it; as the legends of the saints tell-us 


. they were given to look upon their spiritual guests. I could not 


make you understand what it was I saw, then, and for ever ; but, with 
the help of the portrait, I can make you understand what the others 
who looked at him (and every woman in the room was certainly 
of that number) saw. A young man, in the first golden years of man- 
hood, he was just four-and-twenty, of medium height, and slight, 
active figure; military now, which the touch of active service would 


" make instantly martial, with a small head, carried high and proudly, 


thick set with close curls of chestnut brown; with features which 
would have erred on the side of perfection, but for the manliness and 
brilliancy of expression which would have made a plain face beautiful 
—which made his glorious. The teeth glittered beneath the golden 
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threads of a soft fine moustache ; and the sapphire blue eyes, the true 
royal eyes, the only eyes really beautiful, because the only eyes which 
faithfully interpret the soul, sparkled under lashes which would have 
won renown for a woman’s face. It sounds strange, silly, inappro- 
priate, to say of a man that he is beautiful; but one must have said it 
of Charles Ashenhurst. Only the absolute phrase could be the 
truth as applied to him. He spoke as a man with such a face, and 
such a spirit shining through it, must speak. The face was absolute 
beauty to the eye, the voice was supreme melody to the ear. It had 
all tones, all possibilities of sound, of music in it, the persuasion and 
the fervour of love, the clear loftiness of duty and devotion, the solemn 
softness and mournfulness of the power of grief, the clarion tone 
of heroism. The deaf would have divined the meaning of music by 
looking into his face, and the blind have had a revelation of beauty 
in listening to his voice. I saw, and heard, and loved him. It is 
strange that a woman should acknowledge love at first sight, on 
her own part. I don’t care about the strangeness, it is true, and, 
moreover, this is also true, that it no more occurred to me to speculate 
on the effect I, specially commended to him by his cousin the countess, 
the acknowledged belle, the “decided success” of the evening, had 
produced upon him, than it occurred to me to think myself an object 
of peculiar attraction for one of the planets. My humility was as 
beneficent as it was genuine ; it left me the power of unalloyed enjoy- 
ment, the blessedness of an overwhelming sentiment, in: which self had 
no share. 

He hardly left my side for a moment the whole night. It was _ 
past dawn when he took leave of me, seated beside my uncle in 
the carriage. I don’t know what any one thought or said: the 
only words not spoken by him, which I heard after I saw him first, 
were these : 

“ Where is Charley ? do you know?” asked the countess of a young 
man, lounging near the door of the conservatory, where he and I were 
sitting, hidden by a splendid bank of flowers. 

“ Where he ought to be; sedulously cultivating the heiress of 
Moate.” 

“ Méchant !” said her ladyship, and laughed, and told the speaker 
to follow her. 

“Tt is my turn to tell you how beautiful you are looking to-night— 
or rather to-day, Hilda, my darling,” said my uncle, tenderly, after 
the carriage had emerged from the solemn grandeur of the avenue 
at Greta. ‘“ How did you enjoy your first ball? It is a great 
event for a girl, you know.” 

“ Enjoy it, uncle!” Icould say no more; the whole world seemed 
new, and beautiful, and strange to me, and the common meanings 
of speech changed. 
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“ You are tired, of course; though, no doubt, you coud have 
danced for hours still. Don’t talk, my child, lie back, and shut your 
eyes.” 

I obeyed ; but he did not maintain the silence long. 

“Tt was at her first ball, I met your mother, Hilda,” he said; 
“‘ how beautiful she was. I remember her always as I saw her then.” 
And he sighed, drew the window down, pulled it up again, settled 
himself into his place with a shiver, and spoke no more. 

He believed in love at first sight then, and understood it. 

I had “come out” very effectually. Lady Dee’s ball was 
followed up by a number of entertainments, and at every one I met 
Charles Ashenhurst. He was “on leave” just then; he had only 
joined his regiment a short time before, and he was in great spirits 
and delight with it all. I trembled at the thought of the time 
when I should see him no more. The future seemed a mere dead, 
dull blank without him, and yet it had all the treasures of happi- 
ness and hope I had so rejoiced in only three weeks before. What 
about my plans for the life Florence Erle and I were to lead together ? 
I never thought about her. Except when my uncle spoke of her, 
I never remembered her existence. I look back upon that golden time 
now with wonder, indeed with infinite sadness and pity, but without 
any bitterness, without any self-reproach, without the lightest 
touch of shame. I loved Charles Ashenhurst with all the ardour, 
with all the intensity, with all the exclusive devotion of the strongest, 
saddest, wisest woman, but also I loved him with all the innocent, 
reverential, ignorant tenderness of the mere girl I was. The love 
wherewith I loved him made me a different being for the time: it 
filled my life with such glorious sunshine, and made it glad with such 
wondrous music, that my shyness and reticence fell away from me. 
The truth was, I never realized any other presence than his, and so 
other people did not weary me, as they had once been wont todo. I 
am sure my uncle knew something of what was in my mind. He 
loved me too much—he had studied me too closely—he had been my 
best, my only real companion too long, to be blind to the great truth 
of my life now. Sometimes he looked thoughtful, doubtful, even a 
little troubled, but not often, and not for long. When I had been 
dreaming my dream for about six weeks, he surprised and startled me 
by telling me one day that he did not feel quite well. We were to 
have ridden over to Greta Castle, but he said he hardly felt equal to 
going ;—would I mind taking Mrs. Elliot with me, and going in the 
carriage instead? Iam glad to remember that I wished to give up 


going at all—that I asked him to allow me to stay with him. He } 


positively refused, and when the carriage came to the door, and he 
handed Mrs. Elliot and me into it, he said he was sorry he had lost 
the ride, he felt perfectly well again. 
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“Mr. Drummond is worried, Hilda,” said Mrs. Elliot. 

“Worried about what ?” I asked, and I felt that my eyes fell before 
her glance, and my cheeks blazed with sudden red. Was I the cause ? 
Did she mean to reproach me with the engrossing absorption in my 
own thoughts, which blinded me even to my uncle’s feelings ? 

“About Mr. Erle,” she went on, simply. “Mr. Drummond ex- 
pected he would have gone away by this time, but he has got into 
fresh disgracéful difficulties, and he is still in London. I believe that 
is the real reason why Florence does not come; she cannot trust her 
father’s word, and she will not run the risk of his disgracing her by 
coming down here after her.” 

“When did my uncle tell you this ?” I asked. 

“Yesterday, while you were riding with Lady Dee. I think he 
meant to tell you all about it to-day, and I think he intends to go to 
London again, and bring Florence home at any risk.” 

“T will go with him,” I said, resolutely. 

“You must settle that with him, Hilda, my dear,” said Mrs. Elliot. 
“Tf he is not well—and I certainly do not consider him looking so, by 
any means—it would be better you should be with him; but, on the 
other hand, I don’t think he would like to risk bringing you in contact 
with Mr. Erle.” 

“For a time my thoughts had been directed from their present 
course, and returned to their former channel. My uncle, Florence, 
the plans I had formed, came back tome. I shook off for a little the 
influence of my day-dteam. Mrs. Elliot went on: 

“T had to speak to him about Fletcher also.” 

“Indeed!” said I. “Is she giving you new trouble?” Fletcher 
was the housekeeper at Moate. She was an elderly woman—a widow, 
with two children: one a graceless boy of eighteen, the other a pretty 
girl four years younger, who had been taken into the house of late, and 
was under general tuition by her mother and the servants. 

“ She seems to be in despair about Philip. He has been poaching 


again, and she is in really a lamentable state of mind. She is no 


favourite of mine.” 

“Nor of mine,” I said. 

“Nor of Mr. Drummond’s either, I think; but he pities her. He 
said to-day he had a fellow-feeling for any one anxious to get rid of a 
disreputable relative. But I don’t see how he can help her. He 
cannot in conscience recommend the boy for any employment; and as 
to giving him money to emigrate with, that would not be of much use, 
unless he made it an annuity, for Philip Fletcher will be idle and dis- 
honest let him be where he may.” 

Tassented to this reluctantly, for I rather liked Philip—big, hulking, 
idle Philip—who had a marvellous turn for gardening, and had found 
for me such matchless ferns and heaths. But I soon forgot him, and all 
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else I had been thinking of, in the sudden, unexpected, bewildering 
delight of seeing Charles Ashenhurst. He rode up to the carriage, 
I pulled the check-string, and in a moment he was by the window 
speaking to me, hat in hand. He explained that, having expected my 
uncle and myself to ride over to Greta, he had come to meet us. 

How superbly beautiful he looked that day as he rode beside my 
carriage, talking and laughing, and looking at me with the wonderful 
blue eyes which said to me, during the half-hour which elapsed before 
we reached Greta, more plainly than they had ever said it before, “I 
love you!” 

Greta Castle was crowded with guests, and the afternoon, whose 
hours, indeed, ran in golden sand for me, was chiefly passed in the 
formation of innumerable plans of pleasure for the ensuing week. I 
was, of course, included in them all, and when I said I might not be 
able to join the projected parties, as it was possible my uncle might 
have to leave home on business, Lady Dee answered me, in her 


decided way : 


“Tn that case, Hilda, you must come here. I'll settle that with 
Mr. Drummond to-morrow.” 

I lingered until there was barely time to reach Moate before our 
ordinary dinner hour. When he had closed the carriage-door Charles 
Ashenhurst looked into my face with eyes bright with hope, happiness, 


confidence,—and surely, yes, with love; and said in a tone, which only 
I could hear,—* to-morrow.” 


That night my uncle and I had along talk. Mrs. Elliot was right ; 
he was worried. I like to remember all that was said between us. I 
like to recall how he spoke of my mother, and of my own childhood. 
I am glad to think, that in all my ecstasy of joy at the prospect of 
the avowal which I felt certain Charles Ashenhurst would make to me 
on the morrow, the purest, if not the strongest element was the - 
longing that the time should be come when I might tell this dear and 
faithful friend that his mind might be at rest about my future, that 
he need never fear for me the misery of unrequited love, that there 
could be no similarity in the destinies of the two who were bound by 
such strong strange ties, and who were the last of the Drummonds. 
All the while he was speaking of Mr. Erle and Florence, of his great 
anxiety to remove his sister’s child at once and for ever from the 
contamination of her father’s influence and authority, I was thinking 
of Charles Ashenhurst ; and seeing him, in fancy, added to our family 
party at Moate. When my uncle began to tell me of his plans, and to 
inform me of his immediate movements, my attention wandered no 
more, 

“T mean to go to London to-morrow, Hilda,” he said. “I shall go 
up by an afternoon train. I have written to Erle, desiring him to 
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meet me at Santley’s (our solicitor’s) on Thursday. I have told him 
there must be no more trifling and tricking now. The offer was his 
own, and I must know, once for all, whether he intends to abide by it. 
I shall increase the sum I first agreed to; it is worth it to get rid of 
him, and set poor Caroline’s child free from him. He won’t resist 
ready money down; he has been in difficulties again, and he has taken 
to play once more; the bait of a thousand pounds, paid by instal- 
ments, on the other side of the Atlantic is not so powerful as the bribe 
of a couple of hundred in his hand on this.” 

“Will you give him the money, uncle? Don’t you think he will 
stay in England, at all events until it is gone ?” 

“JT will give him the money on board the steamer for — York, 
Hilda. I will show it him first. I am taking it up with me in notes, 
and he will go then, I believe and hope.” 

“Tt is too bad,” I said, after a pause, “when you are not feeling 
well, that you should have to take a journey.” 

He had already refused, on the plea Mrs. Elliot had divined, to 
permit me to accompany him. “A long journey, and for such a 
worthless being.” 

“My journey has more objects than one,” he said. “I will not 
bring Florence here without thoroughly assuring her future. My 
will, Hilda—don’t shrink, child; you surely are not superstitious— 
was made long before I thought of her, or any obligations towards 
her. It is a remarkably simple document,”—here he smiled, drew 
me to him, and kissed me, and continued, holding me a little away, 
and looking at me with eyes—again I thought of it—so like my 
own—‘“and there is only one name in it, as there is only one name 
now spoken among men in my heart. But this won’t do, my 
darling. Florence Erle is to come here, and be one of us ; but life is 
always uncertain, while responsibility never is, and Florence must not 
be left in even the most improbable danger of dependence, even” —and 
here he kissed me again, more fondly than before, and with a paternal 
pride in the caress—“ even on the heiress of Moate.”’ 

My breast was full of love for him when I left him, and in my 
prayers, in my sleep, he was with me, giving me peace and happiness, 
as he had ever given them. 

In the early morning I awoke to the blessed remembrance of 
yesterday, to the joyful anticipation of to-day. I arose, opened the 
windows of my room, which looked out upon a flower-garden, and sat 
down in my dressing-gown to enjoy the freshness and beauty of the 
morning. But the hour was too early, and sleep fell upon my eyelids 
again. This time the touch of an unfamiliar hand roused me, and 
I turned and saw that the sun was beaming into the room, and Mrs. 
Fletcher was standing beside my chair, with a ghastly face, and 
shaking limbs. 
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“ What is it?” I said, standing up, and standing firmly too, though 
my heart stopped beating, and my feet clung to the floor. “My 
uncle ?” 

“Come to Mrs. Elliot, Miss Drummond ; she will tell you. She is 
with him.” 


You would not care that I should try to tell you more than the 
mere incidents of that dreadful time. My uncle had been dead some 
hours before the fact was discovered. Not the slightest trace of 
suffering or struggle rested upon his face. His eyes were closed, and 
one hand was laid across his breast, the other stretched down by his 
side. I saw him before any hands had touched him. They sent me 
away then for a time, but when the night had fallen on that dreadful 
day, which was the golden “to-morrow ” I had looked for, I came to 
him again. I learned afterwards that the Countess of Dee and 
Charles Ashenhurst had come to Moate, and had learned what had 
befallen us. I think I was stupified at first. I do not remember 
much that occurred until the second day, and late in the evening. 
Then Mrs. Elliot asked me to tell her where my uncle’s will was to 
be found. “It may contain directions for his funeral,” she said. 
They searched in all the places I could suggest, but no will was 
found. Mrs. Elliot wrote to the family solicitor in London, and all 
the ordinary, dreadful preparations were made. On the third morning 
my uncle was placed in his coffin. I knew when this was to be, and 
when I thought the room would surely be left to the dead and me, 
I went thither, opened the door softly, and went in. Mrs. Fletcher 
was there, standing beside the coffin, her back towards me, she was 
stooping over it, and I saw her hand move. I did not like her. I 
did not like that she should touch the dead. I went quickly towards 
the coffin, and said, in a whisper : 

“ What are you doing here, Mrs. Fletcher? They told me all had 
been done.” 

She had started, naturally, as I approached her, and now she 
answered me in a tone which, though respectful, implied that she was 
offended. 

“T was only taking a last look at my master, ma’am. He was a 
good master to me.” 

To whom had he not been good? The day came and went, and on 
that which was to precede the funeral the family solicitor arrived. I 
was obliged to see him, and the extreme urgency and solicitude which 
he displayed roused me, even then, from my trance of sorrow. He 
questioned me minutely about the last days of my uncle’s life—about 
the particulars of my last conversation with him. I repeated all that 
had passed, word for word. He made me recapitulate several times 
the expressions used by my uncle with regard to Florence Erle. 
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“ You are quite certain,” he asked me, with a very troubled face, 
‘that Mr. Drummond said he was going to London with the intention 
of making provision for her, and he positively asserted that you were 
the heiress of Moate. There is no doubt about his words ?” 

“None, sir. They were last he ever spoke to me.” 

. And then I could remain with him no longer. 

The last day came, and Moate knew its old master no more. I 
was sitting in his bed-room, his dog at my feet, when Mrs. Elhot 
once more summoned me to an interview with the solicitor. I went 
to him in the great dining-room. Several gentlemen were in the 
library, and I heard them talking eagerly as I went down stairs. 

All this had better be briefly told. There was no will. None had 
been deposited with the solicitor. None could be found in the house. 
Mr. Drummond’s local man of business, in York, had never heard of 
one. Could I tell them anything? Would I try to remember? I 
would. I told that the document had been described to me, by my 
uncle himself, as a brief one, and containing only one name. I 
declared my belief that he had had it about him while he was talking 
to me that last night. My questioner was in possession of all the 
facts relative to Florence Erle and her father, and I said to him, 
“Tam convinced that the will and the money were in the room, if 
not in his pocket, that night. He mentioned £200.” 

“Yes, he had drawn £300 out of the bank at York, where he kept 
money for immediate use,” the anxious-looking solicitor answered me ; 
“but the oddest thing is, that the money cannot be found either.” 

“Oh, impossible!” I said, “it must be forthcoming. He actually 
had it a few hours before—before he left us.” 

“ You consider the servants reliable ?” 

I could confidently answer this question in their favour. Mr. 
Drummond’s personal attendant had been in his service from his 
boyhood. He it was who had discovered his master’s death. Nothing 
in the room had been disturbed when the housekeeper and Mrs. Elliot 
had entered it. 

A look of utter despondency settled upon the lawyer’s kindly face, 
and for some minutes he kept silence. Then he said, “This is a 
dreadful calamity for you, Miss Drummond. Not only the loss you 
have sustained ——” 

There was a tap at the door, and one of the housemaids entered 
the room. Her white apron was carefully gathered up over her 
mourning dress, and her face wore a look of importance. 

“Tf you please, sir—if you please, Miss Drummond,” she said, 
“T found these bits of paper in the grate of master’s room, and, 
hearing as something’s missing, I thought I had better bring them 
to you.” 


Mr. Santley took them up in his hand, she holding the apron still 
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extended, to catch them if they fell. They consisted of a considerable 
quantity of charred bits of paper, which had had writing on it. 
Nothing was to be made out from them, and he looked at them idly. 
“Thank you,” I said, “I wonder I did not see them when I was 
in the room so often, and so long, but there’s nothing to be made out 
from them.” 

A small fragment of white paper still adhering to the woman’s 
apron caught my eye. It was a corner of a bank-note. The number 
and amount were not remaining, but the texture, the design, and the 
superscription were plainly to be discerned. We then, the solicitor, 
the housemaid, and myself, looked at each other in blank amazement. 

“ That explains it only too clearly,” said Mr. Santley; “the poor 
fellow must have torn the no's and the will up by mistake for some 
other papers. He was ill, no doubt, and did not know what he did.” 

This was the plain and manifest interpretation. The will and the 
money were irrecoverably lost. I never doubted it for a moment, and, 
oppressed as I was with the utter weariness and lassitude of grief, I 
felt a sort of relief in a solution which set the matter at rest. I 
suppose the solicitor saw this in my face, for he said, “ You had 
better go to bed at once, Miss Drummond You are quite exhausted. 
Do, my dear young lady, you are not fit for any more business dis- 
cussions, and send Mrs. Elliot down to me.” I did as he desired. 
Mrs. Elliot had a long interview with him, but I did not see him 
again. It was many days before I left my bed, and even then f felt 
unfit for the presence of strangers, however kind. He went back to 
London the day after the funeral. 

The Countess of Dee acted very kindly towards me. She had 
truly honoured my uncle, and she mourned him as much as a woman 
of the world, immersed in the business and the pleasures of the world, 
could be expected to mourn a friend. It was from her that I learned 
to understand the truth of the position in which I stood. It was she 
who told me, with all gentleness, but quite hopeless distinctness, that 
Thad nothing in the world except the little income which had been 
my inheritance from my father, that I was now living on sufferance 
in the house which had been my happy home for so many years, that 
only the fear of creating a prejudice against him in the neighbour- 
hood had induced Mr. Erle to leaye me unmolested for so long, and 
that I must make way as soon as possible, and for him, as the father 
and guardian of the heiress of Moate. 

And here, let me say, once more, looking back upon myself as I 
then was, with the mental gaze of the far different self 1 am now, 
that in the exceeding agony of the knowledge thus brought to me, 
there was not a preponderance of selfish regret. I suffered most 
keenly, because the old place which Andrew Drummond loved, the 
familiar things amid which he had lived, were to go into the possession 
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of the man he had hated and despised, the man whose name had 
been a slur upon ours. I felt it hard, almost unjust. Here, indeed, 
was the base and wicked prospering exceedingly, while the days of 
the good had come to an end, and all his dearest projects and hopes 
had died with him. But when these things rose up in my heart with 
great bitterness, I had not yet thought of Charles Ashenhurst in any 
connection with my new condition in life. 

Lady Dee took me with her to Greta Castle. My uncle’s 
solicitor undertook to act for me in business matters, and duly secured 
all my personal property. A valuable portion of ‘it consisted of 
books, in which my uncle had written my name. I learned after- 
wards that Mr. Erle had been very loth to let so large a portion of 
the library at Moate be dismantled, but a wholesome dread of the 
Countess, whose disapproval would have ostracised him and his 
daughter, kept him up to the mark of common honesty. He arrived 
at Moate the very day I left my dear old home, and I heard his 
exultation was a painfully indecent exhibition. I don’t think I cared 
about that. The fact that my uncle was gone, and a stranger in his 
stead, was so overwhelming, it shut out all the rest. I had not 
expected to see Charles Ashenhurst at Greta, but when I had been 
there a week, I began to wonder that he had not come. He had not 
joined his regiment yet. I knew he was staying with friends at 

fork. 

I am hesitating, lingering, unduly you think. You are right. I 
was very young, and life was very strong within me, and love was 
sweet, precious, all-consoling. I loved him. I thought no one ever 
had loved, ever could love, another as I loved him. Would he come 
speedily? Would he take up the broken thread of the story of our 
life? Would that “to-morrow” dawn soon? Had I been a little 
older, had I seen a little more of the world, I should, no doubt, have 
thought of the happiness lost with the possession of Moate, I should 
have lamented that I had nothing but love to give him, when he 
should come to tell me that he loved me. But I was too young, too 
ignorant, too innocent. I thought of none of these things. I lived 
only to love Charles Ashenhurst; to mourn for Andrew Drummond. 

But he did not come, and even my ignorant young perceptions 
awoke to the knowledge that I must not stay on indefinitely at Greta ; 
the house was full of company now, and my seclusion would be painful 
to relinquish and difficult to retain. So I spoke to Lady Dee, and, 
though embarrassed, she seemed relieved. I need only tell you the 
upshot of our conversation. Charles Ashenhurst was not to come to 
Greta while I remained there. 

. “Out of consideration for you, my dear Hilda,” said Lady Dee, 
as she stitched away at her embroidery, and so kept her eyes from my 
face, “quite as much as for him, it is better you should not meet. 
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You know so little of each other at present, there is no harm done; 
but he is a nice fellow, and you might come to like him, and I know 
he admired you very much, so I am determined to prevent mischief it 
would not be easy to cure. I wish you could marry him, Hilda, for I 
like him, and you don’t need to be told what I feel about you. But 
the thing is impossible; he has nothing but his pay, independent of 
his father, and Sir Reuben Ashenhurst is heavily in debt. Even 
Haldane, Charley’s elder brother, can’t afford to please himself in 
matrimony, except he can find an heiress to combine inclination and 
prudence. So now, you see, Hilda, I have been wise for you; I have 
done what I would honestly thank any one to do for a daughter of my 
own were she so situated.” Here she rose and approached the window. 
“TI thought so; here is Dee, an hour sooner than I expected him ;” 
and she went out of the room with the most natural and unconcerned 
air possible. 

She was right. She had done and said the right thing, from her 
point of view, and in accordance with her gospel of social peace and 
propriety. I was very young, and if I was proud in some respects, I 
was very humble in others. I think there must have been strong 
stuff in my character, even then, to have enabled me to bear it as I 
did—silently and bravely, I mean, with no weak, piteous, beseeching 
agony, except in the darkness, and for the Father in Heaven to hear. 
Everything was so rightly done—it was all so calm, so cheerful, so 
contented, so proper—that sometimes I felt amazed. I remember, one 
day, just before I left Greta, looking out into the flower-garden, and 
watching Lady Dee and a group of ladies and gentlemen strolling 
about talking and laughing, and a sudden fancy coming over me of 
what it would be to go down into the depths of the raging ocean, in 
the wreck of a great ship, and, lying there, conscious but spell-bound, 
to look up, from among the fragments of the ship and the drowned, to 
sunshine striking the ‘level surface of the sea, and boats with site 
flags, and sounds of music, sailing upon it in safety and idle gladness. 
My loneliness upheld me—that loneliness, in itself so terrible, helped 
me; I cannot explain why, though I know the reason in my own 
heart. If I had had a mother, and we had both lost everything, and 
I had had her arms to weep in and her compassionate indignation to 
hear, I might have broken my heart actually, and died of it. But I 
was alone, there was no one to help me, and I was afraid of myself 
and of my own grief, and, as I was brave by nature, I faced and fought 
the thing I feared. 

Andrew Drummond had been two months dead, when the grave, 
kind Prioress at the Convent of St. E—— received me in the parlour, 
and bade me welcome. All my belongings had been sent from Moate, 
and the “ boarders’ rooms” were comfortably prepared for me; and 
Mrs. Elliot was to remain with me for the present. The second 
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person who welcomed me was the little nun I mentioned before. She 
made a very poor attempt at cheerfulness on this occasion, and was not 
nearly as composed as I was when I said to her : 

“ You see, sister, I have kept my word; only I have not waited to 
be an old lady.” 

I shall only make one remark connected with the feelings which 
absorbed me then and long afterwards. Every one who saw me, and 
I am certain every one who knew anything of me, pitied me deeply ; 
and I discovered, much to my surprise, that people admired the forti- 
tude with which I bore the change in my way of life, the deprivation 
of the luxury to which I had been accustomed, the calm, monotonous, 
plain existence into which I necessarily settled. I deserved no such 
commendation. The matter had not the least importance for me. 
Many an hour of agonising sorrow did the remembrance of Moate 
give me, but never becatise I had lost its luxury, and the importance 
attaching to it. I could not understand being accredited with such 
regrets, and I dismissed my surprise by remembering that the persons 
who commended me for not pining after the vanished wealth and 
luxury of Moate, knew nothing of the dream which had been so 
infinitely more precious, which had thrown it all into complete in- 
significance, and had vanished with it. 

How did I employ myself? In study principally; at first rest- 
lessly—feverishly, I confess—and with intervals of lassitude and 
discouragement, but, after not very long, with steadiness and courage. 
And then I learned the value of the tastes my uncle had instilled, 
and of the training which had cultivated them. I read and wrote, 
tracing out the trains of thought and association which we had started 
together, and setting myself tasks of investigation and arrangement, 
which required all my powers. 

Did I ever see Lady Dee? Frequently. She would have been 
shocked at the idea of neglecting me; she believed herself to have 
fulfilled more than any obligation which could justly be imputed to 
her towards me. From her I learned that Florence Erle had steadily 
refused to come to Moate before the lapse of a year after Mr. Drum- 
mond’s death; that her father had vainly endeavoured to shake her 
determination, and had at last left the county himself. I had fre- 
quently seen him in York, but I did not know whether he-had learned 
who I was. He was a handsome, dashing, reckless-looking man. I 
knew nothing of him beyond his appearance, and I believe he had 
conducted himself generally to the satisfaction of the neighbourhood. 
He had left it now, and no one particularly cared. Moate was par- 
tially shut up; the greater number of the servants had been discharged. 
Mrs. Fletcher and her daughter remained. The latter came to see me 
sometimes, and I learned from her that the unmanageable Philip had 
taken himself off—gone to America, his sister said. 
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Sometimes I thought I should dearly like to see the old place again, 
and I would almost make up my mind to go there, as other people did, 
and inflict upon myself all the agony of intensified remembrance. But 
I never carried out_the idea. 

Did I go to Greta Castle? No. The countess did not fail to 
invite me, but I felt sure I was doing the right and the wise thing 
to decline, and I declined ; which course met with the tacit appro- 
bation of the countess, I am convinced. 

Did I ever see Charles Ashenhurst? Not at that period of my life, 
which I shall now pass away from in my story, as it passed away from 
me, never to be forgotten, its work never to be undone—the meaning 
of every hour of it, of every pang of it, to be made clear in the eternal 
country, where I shall meet them all again. And there are two faces 
to shine upon me there, which will need to be but little changed since 
I last saw them to wear the similitude of the angels. 

One day, eighteen months after 1 had left Moate, I returned froma 
long walk by the waters of the Ouse, and was told that the Countess 
of Dee and another lady were waiting for me in my sitting-room. 
The countess met me at the door, and said at once: “ Hilda, I have 
brought a young lady to see you, who has a double title to your 
friendship.” And then she stood aside, and I found myself in the 
presence of the most beautiful woman I have ever seen, and felt 
instinctively that she was Florence Erle—that she was the heiress of 
Moate. Even while Lady Dee was speaking, even before I saw the 
face—which was like a picture, a poem, a dream, an exquisite harmony, 
like all that is most beautiful of real and ideal—a sudden recollection 
of the words, the tone, the scene in which she had presented Charles 
Ashenhurst to me, came upon me, and set my heart beating wildly. 
I stood quite still. Iam sure I was deadly pale. But the beautiful 
face drew near, two clinging arms were round me, and Florence Erle, 
bursting into tears, said : 

“Oh! Hilda, Hilda, Uncle Andrew was my only friend too.” 

Well might he say that she was beautiful and fascinating. " She 
had an utterly indescribable charm for me, for every one. She was a 
creature of light, and love, and purity. I knew all she was in the 
time to come, but I felt it, in that first hour, when the girl who was to 
have shared my home, the girl who had taken it all from me, who 
filled my place, whom I had all but forgotten, stole into my heart, 
and took up her abode there too. In her beauty there was both 
brightness and intensity, and in her character there was the same 
combination. I cannot linger over events and details. I must tell you, 
once for all, what my Florence was. My beautiful darling, the heiress 
of Moate, for whom a kingdom would have been, in my mind, too 
small an appanage; for whom nothing which fate or life could give, of 
bright and glorious, was beyond my desires. The innocence, the 
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peace, the eternal youth of heaven seemed to dwell with the girl, and 
to combine in some wondrous way with all the human beauty, and 
living charm which human love could covet. Many a time her face 
has brought tears welling up into my eyes, merely when she has 
turned it upon me; for it had the gift which belongs to some voices, 
which belongs to some phases of the beauty of nature, which is bor- 
rowed by some of the grander inspirations of art. Did you ever see 
eyes which were like a Highland tarn with the sun shining on it? 
Did you ever see a face with a light shining out from it, like flame 
under alabaster? Have you ever touched golden hair which rose 
from the brow with a speck of light at each root of it? Have 
you ever seen the beauty which makes a cry of pain and rebellion 
rise from the heart, as the thought of its evanescence, of its mor- 
tality, its brevity? Such beauty was hers; and the fair soul was 
worthy of its tabernacle—of clay! Ay, even so. 

After that day, Florence was frequently with me. Mr. Erle in no 
way opposed this, and the “ neighbourhood ” applauded, and condemned 
my obduracy. I could not get over the loss of the fortune, people 
said ; I could not bear to see another in my place. For I did notgo to 
Moate. Lady Dee acted by Florence precisely as she" had; done by 
me. “She is my old friend’s niece,” she said, and the second heiress 
of Moate, “came out” under her auspices as the first had done. I 
was not at Greta to see it, and people, who knew I had been invited, 
said how spiteful I was, that I could not bear to see Miss Erle admired. 
I ?—I could afford to laugh at it, and I did laugh. But Florence had 
heard something of the kind said, and it made her cry. 

I looked anxiously, and with fear, for any indication of the influence 
upon Florence which my uncle had dreaded, as a result of her associa- 
tion with her father. But there was none, and I was angry with 
myself that I could have feared it. It was impossible for even 
Florence Erle to be ignorant of the admiration she had excited, to be 
unaware that she was a “success” in the widest sense of the term. 

She told me all about her triumphs, and I would lecture her 
gravely on the risk of having her head turned—that beautiful head 
which was a year older than my own. How utterly incredible it 
seemed! No doubt the touch of sorrow adds age to every heart; 
and mine had always been a serious nature, to match my serious face ; 
but still the difference was extraordinary, all the more so, that with 
all her delightful brightness, all her rich and lavish vitality, her 
power of fullest enjoyment, there was not the least frivolity in her 
sweet, complete, harmonious character. 

It was two years to a day since my uncle had first told me of her 
existence, and Florence and I were sitting under a willow-tree, on the 
slope of the convent garden, going towards the river. Boats and 
barges were’ plentiful, the water was shining in the sunlight, the 
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scene was wonderfully calm, and peaceful Florence was rather silent, 
but I had never seen her so beautiful. I sat and looked at her 
amazed. Something hushed and sacred was around and over her—I 
felt it—I soon learned what it was. When she said, after a long 
pause, “ Hilda, there is a new arrival at Greta,” precisely the same 
sensation came over me which I had felt when Lady Dee had brought 
her to me. I looked calmly at her, as the faint pink deepened on her 
transparent cheek, and said : 

“JT suppose Captain Ashenhurst has come down on leave. I met 
him there—just two years ago.” 

“So he told me—and he asked me so many questions about you, 
Hilda.” Her voice grew nervous, and I saw a flutter in her soft white 
throat. Presently her arm was round my neck, and her fragrant lips 
touched my cheek. “I always feel guilty and miserable about 
Moate, Hilda; but I never felt so guilty and miserable as when he 
asked me about you, and said I could have no nobler, better friend.” 
In another moment, her tears were streaming on my face. 

Before our conference ended, I divined from whence the now 
lambent lustre, the sacred hush, came, which had fallen upon the 
girl’s beauty. I asked myself if that divine touch had ever rested 
upon me? If it had, there had been none to mark its coming, or its 
passing away. 

I need not linger over this time. I do not say I did not suffer ; I 
do not say that the strife was not full of anguish, that the victory was 
not won by dint of desperate fighting against every human creature’s 
worst foe. But it was won, that is enough. It was strange to. me to 
observe the difference between Florence and myself, in one respect in 
particular. She had seen him many times, she had talked to me 
about him for hours together, on succeeding days, for weeks, before she 
understood that she loved him. ‘Indeed, it was not until he asked her 
for the priceless treasure, thai she fully knew that she had given it to 
him. Now I had never doubted, I knew at once from the first as 
well as when it was all over, then as well as now, that I loved him, 
him only, him for ever. 

Her happiness was the most touching, beautiful, sacred sight I ever 
witnessed. The purity, the humility, the singleness of her heart, 
were all brought out in perfection. I thought Lady D——’s observa- 
tion, “ Yes, she will be an admirable wife, there is no nonsensical 
“woman’s rights’ trash, about Florence,” singularly inappropriate 
in expression, but quite true in fact. There was some trouble with 
Mr. Erle, for Charles Ashenhurst was a poor man; but it did not last. 
Florence wanted only a year of her majority, and it was not worth 
while making a fuss for a year’s enjoyment of Moate. Besides, Cap- 
tain Ashenhurst, authorised by Florence, under my advice, offered him 


liberal terms. I remembered my uncle’s description of the man, and I 
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felt secretly convinced that he was tired of his life at Moate; tired of 
the enforced respectability, for the géne of which material comforts did 
not compensate. Thus the difficulty was surmounted, and an early 
date fixed for the marriage of Charles Ashenhurst with the heiress of 
Moate. 

“ You never refused me anything before, Hilda, and now just to 
prevent my being utterly demoralised by intense happiness, you will 
neither let Charley come to see you, nor promise to come to my 
wedding.” 

“Don’t be pertinacious, Florence. I can’t receive your gallant 
Captain of Light Dragoons in the prim precincts of a convent, and 
I could not go to a wedding, dear—not into any scene of gaiety yet. 
But when you come back to Moate you may bring your husband to 
see me.” . 

“ As if he will ndt be a gallant Captain of Light Dragoons all the 
same!” said Florence, with that unequalled laugh of hers. “ And you 
will come to Moate, Hilda? You will promise me that?” 

It was hard to promise, but I loved Florence well enough to do a 
harder thing than that for her, if it should be presented to me, and I 
promised. I was not at York when Charles Ashenhurst and Florence 
Erle were married. I went away, on the first journey I had ever 
made, to Paris and Vienna, in order to examine certain historical 
documents necessary to the work I was then engaged in. Such letters 
as she wrote me! It would refresh many a tired and incredulous 
heart in this weary world, to read those records of love, and piety, of 
fervour, truth, purity, and happiness. “ Charley,” was not going to sell 
out; she did not like him to be an idle man, and she did want him to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonei.? The regiment was in Ireland; they were 
going there. They were in Ireland when Mrs. Elliot and I returned 
to York, and returned to our accustomed tranquil way of life. Nothing 
unusual occurred for some time. I sometimes went to Greta Castle 
now, and frequently to Moate. The first time I entered the house I 
suffered acutely, the more as I missed my uncle’s picture. Mr. Erle 
had sent it away with some old paintings and engravings, which he 
had pronounced to be “rubbish.” Florence wrote to me, wher she 
had been nearly a year married, to announce the arrival at Moate of a 
fine portrait of “Charley.” They had been so fortunate as to secure 
the famous Mr. Grant’s services; and the likeness was really wonder- 
ful. She did not think it nearly handsome enough for Charley, nor 
indeed is it. I was to be sure to be at Moate when the precious pic- 
ture should arrive, and to see it carefully hung in the saloon. I 

obeyed her; and one of the most distinctly remembered sensations of 
my life is the shock, the thrill of recollection, and recognition, which 
I felt when the brave, light figure, the perfect face, the well-known 
attitude met my eyes. I see the painting many times in every day, 
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but never without a faint stirring of that first feeling. But, after that 
day, I felt it would be easier to see Charles Ashenhurst again. 
* * * * * * 


I was writing to Florence, and was just alluding to the death of her 
housekeeper at Moate, Mrs. Fletcher, some four or five days previously, 
when I was informed that Father Warde, the almoner of the convent, 
desired to see me. I went to him immediately, and found the usually 
placid priest looking disturbed and anxious. 

“Have you seen Phoebe Fletcher ?” was his first question. 

“No,” I said, “ but I fancy she will come to me soon. She generally 
does come when she is in trouble. But why do you ask me, father, 
you seem agitated? What is the matter?’ Then a dreadful fear 
arose in my mind. Florence? Charles? Was anything wrong, and 
had Father Warde come to tell me? He assured me there was nothing 
of that kind. Something important had occurred, and I was deeply 
concerned in it, but there was nothing to alarm me. After a pre- 
amble, in which he was almost as nervous as I, he told me Captain 
Ashenhurst and Mr. Santley were at that moment in the convent par- 
lour, and desired to communicate to me some important intelligence. 

As calmly as I could, I requested him to summon them. In a few 
moments I had been respectfully greeted by the solicitor, the sight of 
whom, if there had not been a more potent cause of agitation present, 
would have affected me deeply, and my hands were closely clasped in 
those of Charles Ashenhurst, who said, in a strange excited voice, 
“ Hilda, Hilda, such an extraordinary thing has happened !” 

I did not speak. I think I did not feel much curiosity. The room 
seemed to be floating about, and I either heard or dreamed that some 
one said, “To-morrow.” I was steadier and stronger now, but still I 
heard a sound like “to-morrow,” and after a minute I discovered that 
I was saying the word myself. My own voice said “'To-morrow.” 

“Tf you wish it, Hilda,” Charles Ashenhurst answered my in- 
voluntary word, “but if you could let us tell you now, it would be 
better. Father Warde wrote for Mr. Santley, and he has come from 
London expressly, and his time is very valuable.” 

I recollected myself now. “I beg your pardon,” I said, “1 wasa 
little frightened ; I am quite well now, and ready to listen to anything 
you have to tell me.” Then they told me this: 

Mrs. Fletcher had sent for Father Warde, when she knew that she 
was dying, and had told him—not being of his faith, but that he might 
communicate with me—a story which changed all our lives. When my 
uncle’s servant on the morning of Mr. Drummond’s death, had given the 
alarm she went into the room with Mrs. Elliot. Having recovered her 
composure much sooner than her companion, she saw, lying on the carpet 
near the bed, a small red portfolio, with a lock, the key in it, in which 
she knew her master usually kept money. She took it up, and put 
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it in her pocket ; at first without intention of wrong, mechanically, for 
its security. When she was alone, she opened it. It contained bank 
notes, some of large, some of small amount, for three hundred pounds. 
She told Father Warde, no doubt accurately, what had passed through 
her mind. I understood it, I need not repeat it. Here was the money 
she wanted, here was far more than the help she had asked for, and 
which her master could never give her now. How to hide the port- 
folio and the money—what to do with it, until she should be out of 
danger, until she should know whether the money was looked for? 
The search instituted, but only for papers, before the funeral was an 
active one, but this woman had bethought her of one place in which 
no one would look; she hid the portfolio under the mattress on which 
her master’s body lay. When my uncle was laid in his coffin, she 
placed the portfolio under the satin pillow. I had all but detected her 
in the act. When the coffin was about to be closed, she had heard 
not a hint of the money having been missed ; she contrived to be alone 
with the dead for enough time to withdraw the bank notes. She left 
the portfolio, “it could not be safer anywhere than in the clay,” she 
said, “ there was no such hiding-place as that.” She gave Philip, her 
son, two hundred and fifty pounds, and he went away. Nobody asked 
her under what circumstances, nobody cared. When she found that 
there was a stir about lost papers, and that money was now talked of, 
when the statement I had made became known in the house, she 
bethought herself of a way of putting an end to the search. She 
burned a quantity of paper, and one of the least valuable of the notes 
which she had kept. I was right; I had not seen the charred paper 
in my uncle’s room: she had put it there before she went to join the 
group of servants at his funeral; and, hearing I was in the library 
with the lawyer, had contrived to draw the housemaid’s attention to 
the papers in the grate. She had been successful in her plan, but she 
had not dreamed of what that success would involve. That Mr. 
Drummond’s will should be so slight a document, as that the portfolio 
mouldering with him in his grave could have contained it, never 
occurred to her, and that Mr. Drummond’s will not being forthcoming 
should dispossess me, and set strangers in my place, she could not 
understand. By degrees she understood it all, but it was too late 
then. So she had kept silence. Now, upon her deathbed, and very 
near the end, she told the truth, and asked my forgiveness. She was 
not. to have any assurance of it, for she died a few hours after her 
statement to Father Warde. Then he decided on keeping the intelli- 
gence from me a little longer, and wrote to Captain*Ashenhurst, and 
the family solicitor. They had come at his summons, and I had been 
told all the truth. 

“There can be no doubt, Miss Drummond, that the will Mr. 
Drummond mentioned to you is in that portfolio, in his coffin.” 
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“ Oh, let it stay there,’ I said. ‘‘ Charley, Charley, I entreat you 
to let it stay there. I would not have his rest disturbed for any thing 
in this world. I would not have Moate, you know that. Oh, my 
Florence, my Florence !” 

I was quite beside myself, and wild with my distress for a while. 
But Charles Ashenhurst soothed me. It was for his sake, and 
Florence’s, that this thing must be done. I had spoken incon- 
siderately, unlike myself. When I was more reasonable, they told 
me the rest, all. Father Warde and Charles left the room, and the 
solicitor put into my hands my dear uncle's will. All had been done 
before they came to me, the dead had been reverently disturbed, the 
portfolio had been found. When I could bear to look at it, I found 
that the will was written on a small sheet of vellum. J had often 
seen my uncle use similar material. There was a volume of the 
genealogy of the Drummond’s, written upon the same, by his hand. 
It was very brief; and there was but one name in it—mine. I was 
the sole possessor of Moate, and of all his property of every kind. 
The message from the dead was like a message of death to me. 

Charles and the lawyer settled everything that required immediate 
attention, and then Charles went back to Ireland. I had the best 
proof of how truly Florence loved me very soon, for she came to me 
at Moate without him. 

At least I had one great consolation. In all that I could do in 
endowing Charles and Florence with the wealth I had so unhappily 
acquired, I was but fulfilling my uncle’s wishes. I told them s0, 
when they remonstrated. I reminded them that he had said, “she 
must be independent, even of the heiress of Moate.” . 

“ All these settlements, except the yearly income, are revocable, 
fortunately,” said Mr. Santley, smiling. ‘ You show an utter disregard 
to the contingences of the future—husband and children of your own, 
you know.” 

“True,” I replied, smiling too, but in my secret knowledge that 
there were no such contingencies in any future of mine, “but, for the 
present, please make my will as I have said.” 

Time went on. Charles Ashenhurst did not sell out. He was not 
yet a lieutenant-colonel. He and his wife, the two happiest, the two 
most beautiful human creatures I have ever seen, had known some 
sorrow of a sacred, not an embittering kind. Their first child, a boy, 
named Drummond, died. The shadow of this grief had been lifted 
from them, when a new and more terrible trouble came to Florence. 
The war in the Crimea commenced, and Charles Ashenhurst’s regiment 
was one of the first ordered abroad. She suffered horribly, but 
bravely. He was glad, sorry, excited, proud, hopeful, torn with grief 
at leaving her. 

“T will come home at least a Lieutenant-colonel, Hilda,” he said. 
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“T will bring her out to you as soon as there is any possibility of 
our joining you, Charles.” 

It would be hard for me to tell you how we got through the time. 
Florence was very brave, and sweet, and patient, and beautiful 
exceedingly. All went well with Charles, and when Florence’s 
baby should be born, and herself quite strong again, if, indeed, the 
war were not over by that time, we were to go out to Scutari. 


It was the night of the twenty-fourth of October, 1854. I had 
sat late in her room with Florence. She had been calm and hopeful 
all day, but, with the night, a restless sadness had come upon her. 
When she was in her bed, I had knelt long beside her, holding her 
in my arms, and she had cried, silently, her face hidden in my neck. 

“T want to see him, Hilda, I want to see him. It is not so 
much that I am afraid, though I am always afraid, and so are you.” 

I felt her soft fingers twisting my hair in the unconscious moment 
of her pain. “So are you, though you hide it. You and I are 
always afraid. But to-night—it is not that so much as that I want 
to see him. I cannot bear it much longer. I want to see him. Oh, 
Charley, Charley !” 

“You will soon see him, darling. All the sooner, if you will try 
to be calm.” 

“Oh, Hilda, we were so happy; he loved me so dearly; he never 
loved any other woman but me. How long will it take us to get to 
him, Hilda ?” 

“We had counted the time, and measured the distance, often,” I 
reminded her, and soothed her as well as I could. 

“Tt will be soon. I know it will be soon. Thank God it will be 
soon, Charley, Charley.” 

Whispering these words, she fell asleep. I knelt a long time beside 
her, and when at last I left her with the nurse (the doctor had been 
in the house all day), she was sleeping like an infant, with the most 
beautiful smile I ever saw, even on her face, resting on her parted lips. 

T lay down and fell asleep immediately. Just as the moonlight was 
fading before the dawn I awoke, and, without changing my position, 
looked out into my room, which the mingled glimmer lighted dimly. 
Two forms were standing beside the large window, opposite my bed. 
I looked at them with perfect tranquillity. They were Charles and 
Florence, standing as I had seen them a hundred times, his arm round 
her waist, her head leaning against his shoulder, his lips resting on 
her golden hair. I do not know how long I looked at them, without 
any terror, without any joy. At length I closed my eyes, and, when 
I opened them again, there was nothing in the room but sunshine. 

Adream! It may have been, I do not think it was. But, ifit was, no 
less the wonder of it, that thus I should be “ warned of God in a dream.” 
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IT rose, and began to dress myself, but was interrupted by Mrs. 
Elliot, who came to tell me that Florence had been ill for some 
hours. They had not told me sooner, because I could not have been 
permitted to see her. 

“ There is more to tell—tell it!” I said, crouching against my bed, 
and putting out my hand as if for mercy. She told me Florence’s 
child was born, alive, and well, but Florence was dying. 

I went to her instantly. She was lying quite still, her baby on 
her arm. Not one of us was near her, not a word was spoken until 
she began to speak, to whom? Quite evidently to Charley. Not in 
a wandering, ideal way, but in a matter of fact tone, as she might 
have spoken to any of us. 

“T am quite comfortable, dear,” she said, faintly indeed, but in 
such a happy voice. “Iam going to havea long sleep. Sit beside 
me. I should like to know you are there, and find you when I wake.” 
And she looked not vaguely, wanderingly, but straight at him, and 
gave her head ‘a little nod, and went to sleep. That was at nine 
in the morning. At ten, Lady D—— was in the house, and other 
doctors from York. 

The infant cried, and the nurse took it gently away. Florence 
opened her eyes for a moment, and looked upward, still at Charley. 
At two o'clock she died. 

Do you remember Halliburton, the one-armed discharged soldier, 
who was with me when you met me at Scutari? Youdo. He told 
me it was just two o’clock on that same day that he carried Charles 
Ashenhurst, who had been killed in the first rush of the glorious 
charge of the six hundred, out of the Valley of Death at Balaklava. 

Look out of this window, across the terrace, and over the valley, 
to the slope of that hill to the left. Do you see a church spire? 
When the trees are leafless, I can see the old grey wall, beside which 
Florence’s grave was made. The day after she was laid in it, I 
started on the journey we had planned and calculated. I knew he 
could not bear to hear, what he must hear, from any lips but mine. 
What I had to hear was told me quietly too, though by a stranger, 
God bless him, and I brought Charles Ashenhurst home, to his wife. 

Andrew Drummond and I understand each other better now than 
when he was here. The story of his life, and that of mine, have 
strong points of resemblance, and a living, fair, beloved commentary. 

Look! There she is coming along the terrace on her pony, that 
is Halliburton leading it. She will jump off presently, and come in 
through this great open window. You know who she is, of course— 
Charles Ashenhurst’s child, the heiress of Moate. 


Frances Casnet Hoey, 
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Under Greek Fire. 


Very Farnt are the echoes which reach this country of the passionate 
struggle which is even now convulsing the fair island of Crete, from 
the heart of her blue mountains to the verge of the sunny sea which 
washes her shores. In spite of startling telegrams and one-sided 
letters from “ our own correspondents,” most persons in England 
have not the smallest conception of the real nature and extent of 
the fire which has been kindled by the sudden awakening of that ery 
for liberty among the Cretan islanders, which has been caught up and 
answered in every inhabited spot throughout the Hellenic dominions. 

The existence of the insurrection at all is in fact met with general 
indifference, except in so far as it complicates the Eastern question, and 
places the honorary physicians of the “sick man” in still greater 
embarrassment as to his future treatment. We hear nothing now, 
as in 1821, of volunteers going over from our shores to proffer their 
help in a war of independence. The enthusiasm which was felt for 
Greece in those days has all died away. The generation who wit- 
nessed her noble fight for freedom in its living action, has given 
place to one to whom it is but matter of history, and who has 
known her only in her misgovernment, her insignificance, and her 
failures. Yet the spirit which was then thought worthy of the 
fullest sympathy, animates the Greek nation at the present day, 
with as bright and pure a flame as ever in the times of her 
"greatest prestige. 

It is true that the Greeks are, by nature, shallow, self-interested, 
and often false; but they possess the sacred amor patria with a truth 
and fervency which is not equalled—we say it advisedly—by any 
nation in the world. Love of their country, and hatred of the Moslem, 
are the two deep-seated principles which underlie all their apparent 
frivolity and narrow-mindedness, and for these they ever were, and 
now are, ready to sacrifice life and all that makes life dear. 

Private advices from Athens tell us how men, young and old, are 
flocking to join the Cretan insurgents, while wives and mothers gladly 
see them go whence they are never likely to return. Even boys can- 
not be restrained, and the sons of many noble Athenian families have 
gone from their mothers’ sides to give their young lives to the cause 
of Greece and freedom. Whatever may be the issue of the present 
struggle, it is certain that the hatred of the Turkish race, which burns 
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in the heart of every Greek, will never slumber long, and it were well 
perhaps for the interests of the East if the undying virulence of that 
hatred were better understood than it is. 

A striking instance of the true nature of this deadly enmity came to 
the knowledge of the writer of these pages during a residence on the 
spot where the event occurred, and where the survivor in the tragedy 
was then still living; and, although it took place many years ago, it 
is so perfect an exemplification of the spirit that is this moment agi- 
tating Greece through the length and breadth of the land, that it may 
be well to give a simple statement of the facts—premising only, that, 
however difficult of belief, they are strictly true. 

Near the foot of Mount Pentelicus, and a few miles distant from 
Athens, a tranquil little village lies in the heart of a thickly wooded 
hollow ; it is surrounded by olive trees of great age, and every little 
flat-roofed cottage has its tiny vineyard attached to it, or at least 
its garden, containing a pomegranate or fig-tree, as the sole revenue of 
its possessor. In winter the Cephisus runs through it with that deli- 
cious sound of flowing water which is so refreshing in an arid climate, 
and in summer its dry bed, filled with sparkling pieces of white marble, 
is almost hid by the lovely rose laurels which cluster over it. In the 
centre of the village stands the little church, with its Byzantine archi- 
tecture, its ever-burning lamp, and its open door, through which at 
dawn, and again at sunset, soft clouds of incense are seen to roll, while 
the monotonous voice of the priest is heard chanting the old words 
that have echoed down to him through more than a thousand centu- 
ries. Near it is the fountain, where the peasant women come in their 
graceful Albanian dress, with brown capote and long white veil, to fill 
the earthen jars they bear on their shoulders,and which, in shape, 
are precisely the same as those depicted on the vases found in ancient 
tombs. Immediately behind the village is the great myrtle-clad, 
mountain, whose marble quarries have yielded up the treasures which 
to this day give life to the classic memories of Greece—and on the 
other side, it needs but to ascend a little rising ground to catch sight 
of the gleaming pillars of the Parthenon, which seems, when spiritual- 
ized by the effect of strong sunlight, like the pure white vision of 
some heavenly temple in the air. 

This village is inhabited entirely by peasants ; and what it was at the 
time when the events took place which we are about to record, it still is 
—the perfect type of an Attic village. Quietly and monotonously the 
simple life of its inhabitants has gone on since then; undisturbed by 
the storms and convulsions of the world without, which to them have 
been only like the faint sound of waves falling on an unseen shore ; 
but they have especially remained unchanged in this respect, that to 
gratify their hatred of the Moslem they are prepared to do and to suffer 
now, all that they did and suffered then. 
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Tn one of the best houses of the village, which, nevertheless, only 
consisted of one large room with an earthen floor, there lived an old 
man named Apostoli, with his son Costandi and his daughter Xanthi. 
He was looked upon as a considerable proprietor, for he possessed 
two olive trees of his own and some beehives; and when he went, 
as all the other men did, to smoke his pipe in front of the little 
café in the evening, a place was always reserved for him beside 
the papas as the post of honour, although the good priest himself 
differed in no respect from the other villagers, excepting that he 
knew the Liturgy of S. Basil by heart. Apostoli and his son had 
both taken arms against the Turks, and they possessed one gun 
between them, which had done good execution in the time of need. 
Xanthi was fifteen, and beautiful as a Greek maiden of that age often 
is, with her long almond-shaped eyes, clear olive complexion, and 
splendid coils of dark hair, which when left to hang loose touched the 
ground at her feet. She wore it twisted round her little red fez, with 
three gold coins hanging from it over her forehead, which constituted 
all the money that Apostoli'and his fathers before him had ever pos- 
sessed. The soft white veil with which she had been taught to cover 
the lower part of her face leaving only the eyes visible, when she met 
any man, usually fell in graceful folds on her shoulders; her grey 
pelisse, of a thick woollen material embroidered in red, reached to her 
knees, and below this she wore a long white garment with wide hang- 
ing sleeves, which was confined at the waist by a silken scarf; red 
slippers covered her small brown feet: and thus attired, in the identical 
dress which her dead mother and grandmother had worn before her, 
little Xanthi looked as classical a figure as could well have been seen. 
It was a calm, hot summer evening, and, like all the other women in 
the village, Xanthi was seated on the ground, outside her own door, 
talking to the inbabitant of the next house, who was in a similar posi- 
tion. The contrast presented by these two neighbours was very 
singular, although their dress was precisely the same. Xanthi was at 
the ripest hour of her young beauty, and Diamanti was not only 
the oldest woman in the willage, but probably the oldest in Greece, for 
she had numbered a hundred and twelve years, and looked the most 
withered, wrinkled old mummy it is possible to imagine. It almost 
seemed as if she had been dried up to such a state of complete pre- 
servation that she must last for ever; and there was no sign of life 
about her when her face was in repose, except the dim black eyes 
which looked out upon the world with an uncertain gaze, as though it 
were strange to them. She was speaking now, however, and the 
shrill, muffled voice seemed to come from a distance. 

“ Yes, corizi mou (my daughter),” she was saying, “ it is as I tell 
you—the saints have forgotten me—I am tired of living, and they 
ought to have taken me years ago; but they have never troubled 
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their heads about me, and it is very unkind of them, especially of 
Saint Dimitri; for it is I that have given him a taper on his feast-day 
every year, and let it burn down to the end, because he was my 
husband’s name saint: he ought to remember me at least; but 
he don’t—he can take Petrachi, the barber, who was only eighty, 
and Stamina, the papas’ widow, who was not so much: but he can’t 
think of me, oh no!” 

“Tell about your husband, mitera mou (my mother),” said Xanthi, 
interrupting the old woman’s grumbling. “ What was he like ?” 

“How should I remember ? he has been dead a hundred years. I 
married him when I was eleven, and he died the year after.” 

“Dead a hundred years ago!” exclaimed Xanthi, letting her distaff 
fall from her hand, “and you a widow all that time! but you can tell 
me if you liked him, surely, and if you were sorry when he died ?” 
~ “Not I, indeed! I know nothing about it. I married him because 
my father said I must do so, without my ever having seen him before 
the wedding day, as you will marry your bridegroom, poulaki mou 
(my little bird), when the time comes.” 

Xanthi knew well in truth that this was the fate before her; mar- 
riages among the Greek peasants are invariably arranged by the 
parents without the persons most concerned being consulted in the 
smallest degree; but although. so little room is thus left for any 
romance of the affections, it is, nevertheless, round the details of their 
betrothal and marriage that the thoughts and dreams of the young 
Greek maidens centre entirely. It is, indeed, the only subject on 
which their imaginative and mental powers, such as they are, can 
exercise themselves, for there is literally nothing in their simple lives 
to awaken thought on those mysteries of life and death which must, 
in some measure, be brought before the lower classes in our country 
by the mere atmosphere of religion and education that surrounds 
them. The peasant girls of Greece spin their flax, roast their Indian 
corn, and prepare pipes and coffee for the men of their household, all 
through the week in unvarying routine; and on Sundays and feast 
days they go to the church, and kiss the feet of the sacred icons, and 
the hand of the priest, and once or twice a year they perform other 
religious duties, and are convinced that all will be well with them in 
that future beyond the grave of which they never think—and thus the 
coming bridegroom, whom their father is certain to find for them, is 
the only object external to their everyday lives on which their thoughts 
can dwell, and the only object also which can touch ever so lightly 
the slumbering depths of passion that lie hid in the ardent Eastern 
nature. 

“But, mitera mou,” said Xanthi, still pursuing her researches into 
the history of the poor old worn-out heart that was beating so feebly 
now with the last remnant of life, ‘if you lived a whole year with 
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your husband, you must remember if you grew to love him, and if it 
seemed to you when he died as if the sun had gone out, as I am sure 
it would to me ?” 

_ “T tell you, poulaki, I remember nothing about him. I know I 
got the public mourners to come and shriek when he died, for I 
always did my duty, I did—but I don’t care anything about it— 
I want to die, if only Saint Dimitri would act like a Christian, and 
take me.” 

“ Well, mitera mou, you are very old, I know,” said Xanthi with a 
sigh, “but I do not think if I lived even as long as you have done I 
should wish to die. I should not like to have my best clothes put on 
me, and be carried away to be hid underground. I want to live ; I do 
not want ever to die.—Oh, life is sweet!” Her voice grew tremulous, 
and her eyes shone with a softened light as she turned them to a dis- 
tant point in the olive grove, which seemed to suggest some thought 
to her that lay far deeper than her words. 

“ Ah, well,” grumbled Diamanti; “you will not find it so pleasant 
when you have no teeth to eat even olives with, and when you cannot 
see whether it,is a grape or a blue beetle you are putting in your 
mouth, as it happened to me yesterday.” Just at this moment 
Apostoli came slowly up, pipe in hand, and told Xanthi to come into 
the house, as he had something to say to her. 

She obeyed, and the old man seated himself cross-legged on the 
divan, where a little square carpet formed his bed at night, while his 
daughter sat down on the ground at his feet. Apostoli smoked in 
silence for a few minutes with great solemnity, and then said : 

“ My daughter, you are now fifteen, are you not ?” 

“Yes, father; I began my sixteenth year on the feast of the sleep 
of the Virgin.” 

“Tt is a great age,” said the old man, gravely ; “ you should have 
gone home to a husband last year, but I have been so occupied with 
those accursed Turks that I have neglected my duty to you; how- 
ever, it is all settled now. I have found you a bridegroom, and you will 
be married next week.” 

Xanthi started violently, while the sudden colour dyed her face 
with as rich a glow as that which blushes over Hymettus when the 
sun is sinking. 

“Oh, my father, no!” she exelaimed. “I do not wish to marry.” 

Apostoli took his pipe out of his mouth, and stared at her in utter 
amazement. 

“ Xanthi, have you slept under the moon and gone mad that you 
speak such words? You ought to hide your face for shame that you 
are not married already ; but there will be no more delay now; your 
godfather and godmother are preparing your crown, and the papas 
has promised to have the wedding next Sunday.” 
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“ But who is the bridegroom, father?” asked Xanthi, clasping her 
hands with a movement of pain. 

“Xanthi, is that a proper question for you to ask?” said Apostoli 
severely. ‘ What bad spirit is come to you to-day ?” 

The young girl bent down her head in silence, tears dropping from 
her eyes. — 

“You can ask me, if you like, what I intend to give you for your 
portion, and you will see you have a good father. I have promised 
that you are to have three beehives and your mother’s clothes. The 
bridegroom’s father is to give two olive trees and the house furnished. 
Ah! it is a good bargain”—and he stroked his head in a self-. 
satisfied manner. 

“Do I know the bridegroom’s father ?” asked Xanthi, with apparent 
unconcern. 

“No, you have never.seen him ; he is the demark of Keffesia,” said 
the old man, falling into the trap, “and Manolaki is his only son, so 
he is willing to do great things for him. Now, my little bird, I have 
told you thus early of your wedding in order that you may have time 
to get the sweetmeats ready, and the gold threads to mix with your hair, 
and it may be as well to have your eyebrows and eyelids painted to- 
morrow; but your godmother will see to all that-—she is coming as 
soon as the sun rises.” 

While he spoke Costandi came through the garden and into the 
house with the peculiarly haughty, almost insolent bearing which 
the Greek peasant is so apt to assume; he had the delicate profile 
and short upper lip of his race, and was a fine-locking youth, full of 
energy and vigour—strangely different, indeed, to what he was later 
in life when he was known to the writer as a worn, moody, restless 
man, who wandered about in the deadly sunshine when every one 
else was sleeping, as if haunted by fatal memories that would not die. 

“‘T have told Xanthoula,” said Apostoli, addressing him, “ that the 
bridegroom you know of is coming for her on Sunday.” 

“ Ah, it is time, indeed,” said Costandi. “I am ashamed to see her 
still in her father’s house ; there is not a maiden in the village so old as 
she is, and unmarried ; you should have seen to it earlier, patera mou.” 

“Ts it my fault? Could I bring bridegrooms down from heaven 
when they had all gone off to fight with these dogs of Turks? but we 
shall soon see her taken home now. Xanthi, are you dreaming, that 
you do not fill your brother’s chibouki? Do not you see that he 
is waiting for it ?” 

Xanthi had been sitting with her eyes hidden in her hands; she 
now rose with a heavy, sullen look on her beautiful face, and, dragging 
her feet slowly along, went to fill Costandi’s pipe. 

Soon after the family prepared to go to rest for the night, and as it 
was extremely?hot Apostoli and his son took their carpets from the 
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divan which formed their couch in colder weather, and went out to 
sleep in the garden. Xanthi had already lain down on a mat near the 
door, and appeared to be sunk in a profound slumber. There was, 
in reality, however, no sleep under those long eyelashes wet with tears, 
and the wild beating of her heart might almost have been heard in 
the intense stillness that soon fell on all around. For an hour or two 
the Greek girl lay perfectly still, then cautiously she sat up and 
listened, with her large dark eyes glancing from side to side like 
those of a young fawn when it fears an enemy. There was not a 
sound, however, except the little green frogs chirping in the trees, and 
the perpetual creaking noise of the cigala. At last she rose—laid 
aside her slippers—gathered her veil over her face, and stole out of 
the house. She passed her father and brother, who both lay buried 
in deep sleep, with the utmost caution, and then with a swift and 
noiseless step, her naked feet scarce touching the ground, she fled away 
through the village, and out into the olive grove beyond, never 
stopping till she reached a spot in the centre of the wood, marked by 
the traces of some very ancient ruins. Here she paused. Her feet, 
though she knew it not, were on the site of a temple once dedicated to 
Pallas, while, at a little distance from her, were the remains of a 
chapel which bore the evidence of four different epochs unmistakably 
on its crumbling walls. A bas-relief, in good preservation, showed 
that here a temple had stood in honour of Venus; an inscription 
somewhat less ancient told that it had been converted into a Christian 
church in the earliest ages of the faith; a round Byzantine dome, 
remaining entire, indicated that it had next been changed into a 
Turkish mosque, and now again the lamp burning before the broken 
altar proved that it was in the hands of those who style themselves 
pre-eminently the orthodox. 

But Xanthi cared nothing for the classic associations of the spot, 
nor yet for the unspeakable beauty of the night, which must have 
filled almost with a sense of joy a heart less troubled than her own. 
The glorious stars of Greece were gleaming in the deep blue heaven 
with an intense brightness which was only rivalled by the flashing of 
the great meteors that darted to and fro as if on mysterious messages ; 
below, the vast expanse of the olive grove, silvered by the pure light, 
shimmered and glistened like the waves of the sea, while the soft 
purple of the hills melted into the cloudless sky, with an ethereal 
delicacy of outline which was exquisitely lovely. 

But there was only one good in heaven or in earth for Xanthi in 
that hour, and she was waiting for it now with longing eyes and 
parted lips, and hands clasped tight to still the throbbing of her heart. 
Soon the sound which was the music of life to her came faintly on the 
air. She heard the galloping of a horse coming ever nearer and 
nearer towards her. Now her eyes grew larger with joyful excite- 
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ment, her chest heaved, her breathing became short and hurried— 
nearer and nearer—through the trees she can discern the beautiful 
Arab mare that was bearing to her the desire of her heart, and in 
another moment the horseman was at her side. He flung himself to 
the ground and caught her in his arms, while she let her head fall on 
his breast with a faint cry of delight. 

But now the terror and the curse of Xanthi’s fate is seen, for the 
lover whom the Greek maiden has welcomed with such rapture is a 
Turk! A noble-looking man indeed; but a Turk wearing a green 
turban, which marks him as a descendant of Mahomet, and a scimitar 
which had often been reddened by the blood of Greeks. 

Xanthi had loved her country and hated the Moslem once, and she 
knew but too ‘well the infamy and loathing that would fall on ‘her 
name if it were known that she showed favour to the tyrant of her 
people—but she loved him! She loved him with the devotion of a 
first affection—with the fire of youth—with the "passion of her 
Eastern nature—country and home—father and friends—all were 
nothing to her now in comparison of one touch from that hand, one 
look from those eyes. 

“Oh, Achmeti!” she said, as they sat down together at the foot of 
an olive tree; “it is well we were to meet to-night, for you must save 
me now, or it will be too late for ever.” And she shuddered, squeezing 
her little hands into his as if she wanted him to hold her safe from the 
grasp of others. 

“ What has happened ?” he said, drawing her nearer to him. 

“My father is going to bring a bridegroom on Sunday to take me 
away.” 

“ A bridegroom !” said Achmet, scoffingly. “Iam your bridegroom, 
Xanthoula, and none other shall you have.” 

“T know it, Achmeti mou, I would rather die than go with another ; 
but what shall I do when my father brings him to marry me? _ Oh, 
don’t let him take me away!” 

“Fear nothing, my little bird, he shall never come near you, for 
you must do now what should have been done long ago. You must 
come with me to my strong tower in Negropont, where you will be 
safe for the present, and then, when I can get a ship, I will take you 
to Stamboul, where you shall live in my harem and do nothing but 
amuse yourself all day long.” 

“Oh, Achmet, if only you were a Greek!” she said, putting her 
arms round his neck. 

“Can you not love me as I am—Xanthi, can you not?” he answered, 
holding back her head that he might look into her eyes. 

“T do, I do, better than life; but my father—my brother—if they 


were ever to know I had gone away with a Turk!” and_she shuddered 
from head to foot. 
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“They never will know it, angelaki mou (my little angel); you 
must come with me now—at once. My good Arab will have placed 
you in safety before they have awakened to miss you. Come, my thrice 
beloved—light of my heart—we must not delay another instant.” 

He rose, and drew Xanthi to her fe’ She stood for a moment 
trembling and changing colour, her eyes full of tears, her lips quiver- 
ing; her country, her religion, her father, were straining on the 
chords that bound them to her heart—while before her was the face 
which was the sun of her existence. 

“Choose, Xanthi,” said Achmet, who was watching her keenly; 
“if you do not come with me now, you will never see me again.” 

With a cry she flung herself into his arms. 

“ Achmeti mou, you must be my home, my country, my all !” 

Without a word he lifted her on the horse, took his seat behind 
her, and in another moment they were flying through the olive grove 
as if the beautiful Arab had wings to his feet. 

Xanthi was missed as soon as her father and brother awoke, for it 
was a circumstance so unprecedented that a Greek peasant girl should 
be absent from her home, that it excited alarm and suspicion at once. 
Costandi went without delay into the village to try and obtain some 
tidings of her, and in the course of an hour he came back to 
his father, with his face so transformed by furious passion that the 
old man rose appalled from his seat, and could only gasp out “My 
daughter !” 

“Your daughter and my sister no more, father,” said Costandi, 
grinding his teeth ; “ the accursed woman has given herself to Achmet, 
the Turk—yes, the Turk !—and is gone with him to his home!” 

The old man gave a cry almost like that of a wild beast when his 
prey is torn from him. 

“Tt cannot be—it cannot be,” he groaned out; “ that son of a dog 
may have carried her off, but she has not consented.” 

“She has,” said his son. He came up to Apostoli, and spoke in a 
voice of deep passion. “ Listen, father ; the papas met them in the 
olive grove—she was on the horse in front of the Turk—the priest 
thought she was being stolen away, and he caught the bridle, and 
besought that hound to give her up to him; then Xanthi—Xanthi, 
father !—turned and put her arms round the Turk, and said she would 
never leave him—she would go with him wherever he went: she was 
his own, his wife !” 

Apostoli stopped his ears, “Enough,” he said. He sat down on 
the divan, his face changing to a livid hue and a dark expression of 
concentrated rage and hate. At last he slowly stretched out his right 
hand and said: “ Let her be anathema.” 

“Té is not enough only to curse her, father,” said Costandi, very 
slowly. The old man looked up and met his son’s eyes. He under- 
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stood the meaning they expressed, and his ghastly face became con- 
vulsed in the agony of the terrible conflict of feeling that was rending 
his heart. Costandi continued to meet his almost imploring gaze un- 
flinchingly ; at last the old man, in a faint, broken voice, whispered : 
“‘ My son, must it be ?” 

“Father, are you a Greek, and do you ask me?” With a groan 
Apostoli drew his capote over his head, laid his face on his arms, and 
remained motionless. Costandi took his gun from the corner of the 
room and went out. 

It was night once more—sweet, beautiful, and calm, as that which 
had witnessed Xanthi’s final apostacy to her country and her faith; 
and the solemn loveliness of the hour was even more exquisite in the 
pine-grove of Souli, where she now enjoyed it, than in the familiar 
scene where she had beheld it last. This grove lies along one side 
of the plain of Marathon, in the shade of the mountains that encircle 
it, and forms the only break in that wide expanse whose edge is 
washed by the rippling waves, with the exception of the tumulus in 
the centre, where the bones of the long-remembered heroes yet rest in 
peace. 

The sea was lying now under the soft starlight like a sheet of 
molten silver, serene as the cloudless sky that looked down on the 
calm scene of ancient strife; and the hush and stillness in the air 
were so complete that one might well have fancied one could have 
heard, according to the old tradition, the phantom horses of the 
Persians neighing in their agony, and the shout of the Greeks as 
they rushed to their death. Within the pine-grove the shadows lay 
soft and deep, but there was light enough for little Xanthi to busy 
herself in preparing a repast for her lover with the provisions which 
he had carried off from a luckless Greek peasant, whom he had met 
on the mountain path going home with a well-laden donkey. Achmet 
had brought Xanthi to this spot to rest till the heat of the day was 
over, and they intended to resume their journey in an hour or two. 
Xanthi was moving about with a light step and a sunny smile, 
arranging the grapes and bread and the skin of wine at the foot of a 
tree, where her lord could recline at ease. She had given herself up 
for the time to the intoxicating sweetness of the love she no longer 
cared to conceal; they were together, free and alone, and she had 
flung out from her heart all thought of Greece in its oppression, and 
her father in his anger and misery. Achmet was with her, and what 
was all the world beside to her? This, she felt, was the crowning 
hour of her life, the best, the sweetest; and true it is, that 
the brightest and loveliest hour of day is often that over which the sun 
casts his last rainbow-tinted rays before he leaves the world to gloom 
and night. 

Presently Xanthi discovered that the wooden water-bottle, which 
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Achmet carried slung from his saddle, was empty, and that it must be 
replenished as much for the sake of the horse as for their own. The 
Turk at once said that he knew there was a little mountain stream 
not very far up the hill-side, where he would go to fill it; and smiling 
at Xanthi’s entreaties that he would come back as quickly as he could, 
he swung the bottle over his shoulder, and disappeared among the 
trees. Still she busied herself in preparations for his comfort, and at 
last, having made every arrangement she could think of that was 
likely to please him, she went and stood quietly leaning against a tree, 
with her beautiful bright face turned in the direction from which she 
expected to see her lover return. After a little time her ear detected 
a footstep coming towards her; she leaned eagerly forward, calling out 
in a joyous tone—“ Achmeti, my thrice beloved, are you come ?”—and 
a voice, a voice she knew too well, answered, hoarse with rage— 
“ Accursed woman! it is 1 who am come!” 

The arms stretched out to embrace her lover, fell at her side; her 
large eyes, dilated with unutterable terror, became fixed and glassy ; 
her lips refused to form even a cry for help; frozen with the awful 
presage of her fate she stood like a statue, waiting the approach of the 
avenger. Soon, from among the trees, her brother appeared, and stopped 
a few paces from her, where the full starlight fell upon his cruel, 
inexorable face. Slowly he raised his gun—then a wild shriek 
burst from the unhappy girl; she fell on her knees, and clasped her 
hands. 

“ Amaun! amaun!” she cried, in a voice of stifled agony. This 
word, which means simply mercy, is a Turkish expression; but it 
is currently used in Greece, and at another time it would not have 
been remembered from what language it was taken ; now, if anything 
could have added to Costandi’s implacable wrath, this would have 
done it. 

“You do well to ask mercy in Turkish; it is a fitting word to be 
the last on the lips of a false-hearted Greek, and now, in your own 
blood, will I wash out the stain of your infamy!” He fired, as he 
spoke, with a sure and steady aim. Xanthi, struck to the heart, fell 
over on her side, and on her beautiful face, upturned to the starlight, 
death stamped the seal of its mysterious calm, effacing for ever the 
look of horror and fear which had marred its loveliness in the last 
awful moment of consciousness. 

Costandi drew near and looked at her, not to mourn the fair young 
life he had destroyed, but to assure himself that the work was well 
and surely done, and that the child of their common parents could be 
false to Greece no more. Then, when he had fully satisfied himself 
that Achmet would find only a corpse where he had left a form of 
living beauty and a heart beating with love, he turned calmly from 
the spot and disappeared among the trees. 
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Costandi lived many long years after Greece had been free, and the 
Moslem driven from her fairest possessions. He may be living still— 
possibly he is one of those old men, of whom we have heard, who have 
renewed their youth in the cause of Crete, and are even now fighting, 
hand to hand, with their ancient foes on her shore. But this iz 
certain—the deadly hatred to the Moslem, which nerved his hand to 
shed the blood of his young sister, and lay her sweet life in the dust of 
death, is burning now in the heart of every Greek, with as quenchless 
a fire as ever in those days of more visible conflict ; and whatever the 
future may have in store for the East, that fire will never die out 
while Turkey in Europe can be said to exist. 
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Che Legend of the Mysterions Piper. 


Parr I. 


Twas in the harvest time, it matters not how many years ago. The 
sun was shining, the men and women reaping, the gleaners gleaning, 
when Madge Kirk, a tall, strapping lassie, suddenly dropt her reaping- 
hook, fell back on the stubble, and screamed aloud : 

“The deil! the deil !” she cried. 

In a moment she was surrounded by her companions, in answer to 
whose questions she could not articulate a word. All she could do was 
to scream, kick, and point at a piled sheaf which stood at a distance of 
a few yards; but the cause of her alarm at once became apparent. 
Protruding from the centre of the sheaf, and glaring vacantly at the 
crowd, was a great human head, profusely ornamented with tangled 
red locks and the most luxuriant of red whiskers. 

“The deil! the deil!” cried the reapers, catching Madge’s alarm, 
and taking to their heels in a body. One or two men, however, 
either because their legs failed them, or because they were naturally 
more courageous, stood stock-still, staring open-mouthed at the appa- 
rition, whose face evinced as much consternation as their own, and 
who, after wildly gasping for breath, at length found voice. 

“'Tinna be fear’t, goot folk, tinna be fear’t! she’s no’ the teil, but a 
poor piper !” 

With these words the great head protruded itself more and more, 
till first a pair of arms, then a stunted body, then a pair of tattered 
kilts, and, lastly, two bare and hairy legs dragged themselves out of 
the wheat-sheaf. This strange figure, after suddenly presenting itself, 
cast one wild glance at the astonished villagers, and then, with a wild 
howl, ran swiftly towards the outskirts of the harvest-field. Recovering 
their fear in a moment, the men gave pursuit, and were speedily 
joined by the reapers, men and women, who had hastened out of the 
stranger’s reach, but who had by this time gathered courage. The 
piper, as he had called himself, led the way, leaping and running like 
a wild deer; the crowd followed, shouting and stumbling. At last, 
close to the field-gate, the piper stopped, breathing hard, and was 
immediately surrounded by his pursuers, who had now a better oppor- 
tunity than before of examining his personal appearance. 

A piper whom melancholy had marked for her own ; a piper, melan- 
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choly of face, melancholy of mien, melancholy from his horrent hair 
down to his thick, lugubriously-twisted legs ; a piper below the middle 
height, but with shoulders broad as a giant’s, sloping down to the’ 
narrow hips of a strongly-built and agile man; a piper pale of face, 
with small lack-lustre eyes and a huge twisted knob of a nose, that 
glowed like a red-hot cinder, and whose hair and beard were one 
tangled mass of red, mingling with the hue of his nose and giving a 
weirdness to his melancholy. 

His dress consisted only of jacket, waistcoat, and kilt of antique 
tartan—all these articles of raiment being dirty and tattered and torn. 
It was noticeable that he wore neither shoes nor stockings, and that, 
although a piper, he carried no pipes. 

As this weird being stood panting and puffing amid the villagers, 
those nearest to him felt that his breath resembled burning flame, and 
as he panted and glared, and glared and panted, his hair surrounded 
him like a fiery halo. He panted and stared confusedly, while the 
reapers questioned him in eager wonder. Who was he? Where had 
he come from? What did they call him? What had he been doing 
in the harvest-field ? Was he a mortal ora spirit? He answered 
by rolling his eyes wildly, pointing downwards towards the earth. 
Horrible! He clearly meant to intimate that he had come from 
. underground, and, from his fiery face and hot breath, it was not 
difficult to guess the precise locality. Perhaps he was a deil after all! 
Frightful thought! The rustics drew back shuddering, but as they 
did so, the piper, with a piteous look, opened his great mouth, pointed 
down his throat with his forefinger, and imitated the act of drinking. ' 
Men and women looked questioningly, with dubious headshakings, at 
each other ; it was clear that the poor creature was craving for some- 
thing to quench his thirst, which was not at all surprising, seeing the 
probability that he had come from so very warm a place. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Jock Sanderson, a wild, whiskey-loving blade, 
stepped forward and proffered a stone-bottle, which was eagerly seized. 
But what was Jock’s surprise at what followed? After raising the 
bottle to his lips and tasting the contents, the piper, with a hideous 
grimace, dashed the bottle to the ground, gave an unearthly cry, and 
again ran off at full speed, pursued by the amazed reapers. 

“Daft fule!” growled Sanderson, stooping to pick up the half-spilt 
bottle—* daft fule! no’ to ken gude drink when he tastes’t !” 

One and all felt their courage rise with the stranger's pusillanimity, 
and, quite forgetting work, off they ran, hunting the nimble-footed one, 
who this time did not halt so soon, but swiftly sped over the neighbour- 
ing field, leapt a hedge-row, and gained the highway, dashed on swiftly 
until he entered the village, and was not overtaken before he had 
gained the centre of the main street. Here he stumbled and fell, and 
was soon surrounded. Two or three sturdy fellows gripped him firmly, 
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and again he stood at bay, panting, puffing, and glaring at his captors, 
who were as much out of breath as himself. At this point a middle- 
aged rustic made a suggestion. 

“The poor chiel’s out o’ breath. Tak’ him into Tam Baird's, and 
gie him a gill of Tam’s best.” 

And the speaker pointed to the publichouse, which stood a few yards 
distant. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, the piper could not have evinced 
more consternation, and, murmuring something in an unknown tongue, 
he cast one despairing glance at Tam Baird’s. Tam himself was 
standing on the threshold grinning and talking. The sight was too 
much for the piper. Moaning miserably, he-tore himself from those 
who held him, and again set off at full speed. 

It was pretty evident by this time that the piper was a maniac: no 
rational being would conduct himself in so objectionable a manner. 
The general feeling, therefore, became one of fear lest, in his mad 
race, he should do some violence; and it was necessary for the public 
safety to secure him, which the reapers, now reinforced by rustics from 
the village, tried their best to do. But on he sped, his wild hair 
flowing, his hands waving—on he went, up the main street. Women 
and children, startled by the tumult, rushed out to gaze at him, and 
drew back screaming as he passed; men flung themselves in his path, 
in the hope of stopping him, but he nimbly avoided them. There was 
a general howl along the whole of his onward path. Whither would 
he fly? When would he halt? What would he do next? These 
_ questions were suddenly answered. The piper, casting one wild 
glance behind him, passed through an open green gate in a low wall, 
and ran into the minister’s garden. 

The erowd followed with a shout, feeling that capture was secure ; 
bat suddenly they stopped short, and became dumb. Crouching, at a 
little distance, under an apple-tree, was the piper, and a little nearer, 
between him and the people, stood the minister. 

Now the Rey. Solomon Habbielove, then minister of Kirk, was a 
tall, severe-looking, white-haired old gentleman, who had the reputation 
ef being a grand scholar, and who possessed great influence over his 
flock. Moreover, he was a kindly man, a great book-lover, and a 
ngid teetotaller. He abominated malt liquor, and held all spirits to 
be perdition. 

“ Hooly and fairly, hooly and fairly!” cried Solomon Habbielove, 
waving back the villagers. ‘“ What’s the meaning of this commotion, 
and wha’—what novum monstrwum—have we here ?” 

And he pointed at the glaring piper, who was flushed, and out of 
breath. In answer to the question, there was a great clatter of 
tongues: all spoke at once, and each drowned the words of the 
other. 
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“ Silence! silence !” cried the minister. “I canna hear you if you all 
speak at once. You, Tammas Todd, step forward, and tell me what 
this means.” 

A tall, awkward billie shuffled forward in front of his companions. 

“T canna tell muckle,” he said, touching his bonnet. “A’I ken 
is jest this: yon chap’s clean daft, and ca’s himsel’ a piper!—a 
piper!” he repeated, in supreme contempt. “ He’s daft as daft can 
be, and gif he’s no taen haud of in time, he'll be doein’ some ane a 
mischief.” 

The minister looked curiously at the piper, who shook his head 
emphatically, and said something in Gaelic, in which tongue Solo- 
mon, with an appearance of sudden interest, immediately replied. 
Ere long the piper repeated the pantomime of opening his mouth, 
pointing down his throat with his forefinger, and imitating the act of 
drinking. 

“ Querit aquas!” murmured the minister, approvingly; and he 
added, in a low voice, “ Janet, Janet!” 

At the call, a cleanly serving-woman came running out of the 
manse. 

“ Janet, woman, a jug of cold water and a glass tumbler.” 

With an amazed stare at the piper, Janet ran back into the house, 
and soon returned with the water. Irradiate with joy grew the piper, 
as the minister poured out the limpid fluid; he evinced no dislike and 
horror now, but drained tumbler after tumbler with rapturous eye- 
rollings and audible cat-like purrings. When the jug was emptied he 
glared around him like a refreshed warrior, and again spoke to the 
minister in the same strange language. Solomon Habbielove evinced 
more and more amazement and eager interest, and at last, turning to 
the villagers, he spoke as follows : 

“Wonderful are the ways of Providence! Our friend here, poor 
body, is nae maniac, as ye would hae me believe, but just a poor 
Hieland piper, who brings to me a tale of wonder, a tale of abomi- 
nation, a tale of mystery! Gang your ways, honest folk! Donald 
will come ken the house with me, to partake of my frugal fare, and ye 
shall hear what ye shall hear another time. Quid sit futurwm crags, 
as Horatius saith, fuge querere !” 

So saying, Solomon motioned to the reapers, who retired slowly 
and unwillingly, grumbling audibly, through the green gate. Their 
curiosity was awakened, and they did not like to be baffled; but 
they had not courage to resist boldly. Closing the gate upon them, 
Solomon seized the piper by the arm, led him into the house, to the 
horror and amaze of the cleanly Janet, and escorted him into the 
sanctum sanctorum, or study. ‘There the two worthies remained 
closeted for hours, in earnest conversation; and Janet, peeping 
through the keyhole, saw the piper gesticulating as he spoke, while 
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Solomon wrote rapidly on foolscap paper. The subject of the conver- 
sation did not long remain a secret, but resulted in the following 
_ extraordinary narrative : 

His name, the piper said, was Donald Mactavish, and he was born 
in Inverary, where Dougal, his father—honest man—was piper to the 
great Duke of Argyll. One’s stomach screamed with joy to hear 
Dougal play “Macpherson’s Reel,” or “'Tullochgorum ;” he was the 
prince of pipers; and people said that the reason Inverary was so 
virtuous a place, was chiefly owing to Dougal’s music, which was so 
heavenly that the spirits of darkness couldn’t bear to hear it. Donald 
was the eldest of a small family, and it was the household dream that 
to him the pipes should descend by inheritance on his father’s death ; 
so before he was ten years old, Donald had actually a little instrument of 
his own, and strutted before the duke, playing right boldly, clad in 
the Argyll tartan—dirk and philabeg, all complete. He was a 
thoughtful boy, and a reader of the few Gaelic books which came 
in his way ; but his mind was chiefly fed by the wild tales of the Argyll 
clansmen, and the strange legends of the Loch Fyne fishermen. 
When a mere child, he would wander out into the woods and glens, 
and seating himself on some heathery knoll, play soft tunes on his 
little bagpipes ; and all the while he would dream that the pixies and 
wee fairy folk would come tripping over the heather, and tumbling 
out of the blue-bells, to hear his dulcet music. As he grew older, 
however, this visionary amusement gradually grew staler and staler ; 
and, instead of a poetical musician, Donald became a rough, frisky lad, 
fond of tippling barley-bree, and sporting with the lasses. Many a 
raid did he take among the mountain stills! many a moonlight night 
sat he under slanted sheaves, with his arms around a yielding waist! 
He was never over-bonnie of face; but because he was strong, and 
witty, and roguish, and bold, and born, moreover, of the great Mac- 
tavishes, the lassies overlooked his flaming head of hair, and rough- 
hewn features. As his chin grew rougher and bristlier, his pranks 
grew wilder and merrier; at last, one fine day, when he was full- 
grown, he committed a folly which gave grievous offence to the big 
duke, who ordered him to depart from Inverary forthwith. For his 
father’s sake, Donald did not dare to refuse, and he bade home and 
parents farewell. Dougal tore his hair, and danced about like a 
salmon on a fishing-hook. Och ish O, och ish O! the Mactavishes 
had been the big duke’s pipers ever since there had been no big dukes 
at all; he was growing old, and he had dreamed that Donald would 
succeed him; and Och ish O! that the Mactavish glory should be 
brought to the dust by his own son. But, alas! there was no help 
for it. Donald set forth into the wide world—all his wealth being a 
bag of oatmeal, a bottle of whiskey, three kippered Loch Fyne herrings, 
and his father’s second-best bagpipes. 
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Ay; but what treasures had Donald Mactavish—poor though he 
seemed! Blest with youth, health, and the bagpipes, he had nothing 
to fear; and, moreover, his misadventure had taught him the virtue of 
caution. Nature had made a musician; fortune had made him a 
piper; so the good stars met in his horoscope, and gave him magic 
power over the human heart. Northward he wandered, trudging 
from clachan to clachan, paying his way with sad music or merry, 
glorifying bridals or solemvising funerals, and winning the wonder of 
old and young. Though he was a wanderer, glory, waited on him, for 
the mantle of the Mactavishes had fallen on his shoulders! Far ‘and 
wide he roamed—sleeping where he could, eating and drinking at the 
public cost—rambling up hill and down dale, whithersoever he pleased. 
Everywhere there were cries of amaze and admiration; honours 
crowded on the kilted musician; though some few envious rascals 
vowed that he was in league with his Satanic majesty. Nay, Donald, 
and no other—so he himself asserted—-was the identical piper who, 
meeting Maggie Lauder going to Fife, played her the tune to which 
she danced so lustily, and which elicited from her the famous com- 
pliment : 

“ Weel hae ye played your pipes, quo Mez, 
Your cheeks are like the crimson, 


There's nane in Scotland plays so well, 
Since we lost Habbie Simpson !” * 


From the Highlands Donald journeyed into the Lowlands, where the 
instrument he played was less liked. He managed, however, to play 
his way from village to village, and to popularise the pipes wherever 
he went. The people laughed at his quaint appearance, but his music 
made them loup with pleasure. When he reached Kilbarchan, he 
paused opposite Habbie’s statue, and played for a summer afternoon 
with such effect that the stone piper seemed to turn alternately green 
with jealousy and pale with wonder; so, at least, quoth Donald 
himself. 

This vagrant life could not last for ever. Gradually Donald 
began to get tired of roving about from place to place, and longed to 
stretch his weary limbs at some quiet fireside. He had always loved 
the lassies—nay, had not this very love made him an exile ?—and 
Och, to pree the honeyed lips, and encircle the winsome waist of some 
strapping hizzie in her teens! While this yearning was strong in 
him, he entered, with plaid flying and pipes playing, the little village 
of Drumbungo, which lies a few Scots miles from Glasgow city. 
Men, women, and children, rushed out to see him, and followed him, 
charmed by his wild strains, to the village green, where a dance was 
improvised. Loud was the merriment ; reels, strathspeys, foursomes, 


* The most notorious of Scottish pipers. His statue is to be seen in the town of 
Kilbarchan, in Renfrewshire. 
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followed each other in rapid succession. Meantime Donald blew 
with might and main, until his cheeks glowed like fire; but all the 
while his eye was fixed on one trim figure, whom he had singled out 
from the throng, and who wore only the petticoat, short gown, and 
tartan shawl. Och ish O, said Donald, she was fair to see! Her 
eyes were black as the sloe, her cheeks were red as hips and haws, her 
waist was slim as the willow, and her straight bare leg was whiter 
than new milk. She danced, she louped, she snapped her fingers, she 
tripped and whirled, and all the while she exchanged love-looks with 
Donald, who fidgeted with admiration. Gloaming came; a wink 
brought the lassie to Donald’s side, and they sat down together in a 
corner of the green. Sweet were the whispers of the wondrous piper, 
albeit he then knew only a few words of the Doric, for his music had 
thrilled into the lassie’s heart, which was throbbing wildly with a new 
emotion. ‘ Ponnie lassie, ponnie lassie, wilt thou gang awa wi’ the 
piper ?” While she hesitated, he struck up softly “O’er the hills, 
and far awa’.” This was too much—it surpassed all the eloquence of 
senates. The Lowland lassie trembled, blushed a sweet consent, and 
fell into the arms of the triumphant Mactavish. With plaids flying, 
and pipes playing softly, off they crept together, under the shadow of 
the darkness, and in Glasgow they were wed. , 

Luckily, as Donald thought, Jeanie proved no fruitful vine; and 
the Mactavishes were childless. Pursuing his amatory vein, Donald 
settled down for some years in Glasgow, where he supported himself 
and wife by assisting at private and publie gatherings. Here he 
made the acquaintances which, as he asserted, became the bane of his 
whole future life; for here, night after night, he began ‘to carouse 
whiskey in company with Souter Macpherson, of the High Street, and 
Alister Macdonald, the sexton of the cathedral—two sinewy Celts, who 
had long been settled in Glasgow, and who possessed, in addition to 
Highland craft and boldness, all the Lowland love for sly tippling. 
The morals of the Mactavish again ebbed lamentably away ; his nose 
reddened, his face grew crimson, and—es he himself rightfully ex- 
pressed it—he was “aye dram-dramming.” Is it to be wondered at 
that the good wife stormed, threatened, wept, and lamented the hour 
when she had been led into grief by the Highlandman? and that 
again and again she broke in upon the scenes of revel, and favoured 
Alister and the Souter with language more strong than elegant ? 
Donald tried to pacify her by behaving a little better; but no, the 
household demon was fairly aroused, and Jeanie, having once become 
a tartar, was doomed to remain one for ever. Things became so bad 
that Donald more than once thought of suicide, but lacking courage 

* If Donald’s story be not taken cum grano salia, it is no fault of mine ; but let it be 


remembered that he himself was the sole authority for all the incidents, as told to the 
Rey. Mr. Habbielove. 
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he lived on, receiving all sorts of wifely gifts, from hard words to 
porridge-bowls, from boiling abuse to boiling water. ‘“'Thraw: her 
neck,” suggested the Souter. “Skirt awa’ pack to ta Hielans,” 
advised Alister. One night Donald took the latter advice, and made 
the best of his way to Inverary ; but on arriving there, he found, to 
his consternation, that Dugald was dead, and that a new piper—not, 
alas! a Mactavish—had been elected in his stead. Without revealing 
his identity, Donald hastened away, and for some days was a wanderer ; 
but fate guided him back to a certain hostelry in the High Street 
of Glasgow, where he found his two cronies seated over their gills. 
Trembling in every limb, he listened as they informed him of the 
danger that awaited him: that the wife, fairly daft, was searching for 
him high and low, that she had vowed to beat him into a mess of 
porridge, and that she was more like a mad woman than a decent 
body. Donald groaned, but with a few gills of whiskey came fresh 
courage ; and, by-and-by, he so far forgot his peril that he laughed, 
shouted, sang, and played “ Tullochgorum” on his pipes. At last the 
clock of the cathedral struck twelye—the hour after which the public- 
house must be closed. The cronies looked at one another, puzzled by 
the question—whither was Donald to betake himself for the night ? 
Both the Souter and Alister were married men, and more or less 
under subjection ; so that neither dared to offer the piper a night’s 
lodging. Short was the time given them to deliberate ; for suddenly 
there came a loud knocking at the street-door, and the voice of 
Jeanie herself was heard fiercely demanding admittance. The 
whiskey ebbed from the heart of Donald, and his cheek became 
ghastly pale. 

“Och ish O!” ‘he groaned, “ it’s the wife !” 

“Rin, Tonald, rin!” cried the other two. “ Rin oot at the pack- 
door !” 

Without hesitating for a moment, Donald made a rush in the 
direction indicated, and was closely followed by the others, who were 
almost as much afraid of having their crowns clawed as he was. A 
minute afterwards, they were threading the numerous lanes and alleys 
in the neighbourhood of the High Street, pausing every minute 
to listen for the footsteps they dreaded to hear behind them. Ere 
long they came forth into the open moonshine, and saw, at a short 
distance before them, the tall turrets, great windows, and belfry of 
the cathedral—part lying in dusky shadow, part glistening in the 
silver light. 

“QOchone, ochone!” groaned Donald, falling on the Souter’s bosom. 
“Ochone! Nainsell would gi’ all the great Duke’s bawbees, if she 
could flee awa to a land wi’ neither wives nor lassies, and wi’ naething 
to drink but heavenly Isla whiskey.” 

To Donald’s amaze, Alister gave a great shout, slapped his leg, and 
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threw his bonnet up in the air. Be it remembered here, that all the 


cronies were far gone in liquor. 

“ Tonald Mactavish,” said Alister, solemnly, “ hae ye a Hielan’ 
heart ? or were ye suck’t on the sour milk of a Lowland cuddy ?” 

“She’s Hielan’, Alister, my man—Hielan’ frae the big tae to the 
wee purlie !” said Donald. 

“ Then come awa’.” 

So saying, Alister led the way through a small gate entering 
into the spacious burial-ground which surrounded the cathedral ; 
and threading a devious path among the graves and monuments, 
crept close to the cathedral walls, which were in deep shadow. It 
was not in the nature of Donald or the Souter to fear the super- 
natural; they had much more dread for living goodwives than for 
lifeless ghosts. So they followed boldly. At last, Alister halted 
before a low door, which he opened with a great key, drawn from his 
coat pocket, and revealed a dark passage, into which the others peered 
curiously. 

“Stay here a wee,” he said, “till I get my light;” and, creeping 
away, he disappeared in the darkness; but speedily returned, carrying 
in his hand a lighted lantern. 

“ Now, Tonald Mactavish,” he asked seriously, “ ye wad gie 
muckle to get awa’ frae the wife ?” 

“ Gie!” echoed Donald. “ She wad gie the kilts aff her hurdies, 
and a heap mair.” 

“ Atweel,” said Alister, “has she no’ tell’t ye aften, that under the 
cathedral o’ Glasgow, the wee fairy folk langsyne puilt a strange lang 
road—ta Teil kens whaur she gangs to; maybe till a land o’ whiskey 
neat and putter’d croutie, maybe till the Teil hersel’, Atweel, will 
the Mactavish risk the road—maybe to dee the death, and maybe to be 
the happiest piper frae Maidenheid to Shon o’ Groats ?” 

Donald hesitated; but he thought of Jeanie, and nerved his courage 
to the sticking-point. 

“ She'll gang!” he cried, stepping into the passage. 

“ Haud a wee, haud a wee!” said Alister. “ Nane but your nainsell 
can gang wi’ ye ayont this door ; but wheesht! tak’ the lantern—sae ! 
Gang on till ye come till the pig vault, and keep your een on the 
groun’, till ye see a square stane wi’ an airn ring; pu’ up the stane, 
and ye'll see a stair that gangs toon—toon! Tonald Mactavish,” con- 
tinued Alister, with emotion, “ gie’s your han’! Maybe she'll never. 
see ye mair, and maybe aye; put this she'll say—ye're a piper ta Teil 
hersel’ wad be proud o’!” 

Alister seized one of Donald’s hands, and the Souter seized the 
other. 

“Got pless ye, Tonald!” said the Souter. “ Hae ye the pipes 
a’ safe ?” 
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“ Ay, ay,” replied Donald, blowing softly into the tubes, while they 
groaned again. Meantime, the Souter seemed undergoing a violent 
inner struggle, in which generosity at last conquered. 

“ Ye’re gaun a lang road, Tonald,” the Souter whispered, pressing 
something into his hand. “ Maybe ye'll be dry afore ye reach 
the end; sae—tak’ ta pottle! She’s Isla, Tonald, every drap. She 
couldna gie a ponnier gift to her ain faither.” 

The piper wrung the outstretched hands of his cronies, grasped the 
lantern, and stepped boldly into the passage. In a moment, the door 
was closed behind him, and he heard the key turned in the lock from 
the outside. His heart gave a thick throb, but he stepped on—feeling 
his way through passages of chilly stone, on which the light of the lan- 
tern shed a faint yellow gleam. “T'was not his first visit to the place: 
more than once, in the day-time, he had roamed through the vaults 
with Alister ; but it was his first visit by night; and he himself con- 
fessed afterwards, that he felt slightly nervous, and fearful of a vision 
of the sheeted dead. The spirit of whiskey, however, triumphed over 
caution ; and Donald found himself contemplating the square paving- 
stone with the iron ring, which had been described to him by Alister. 
Is it to be wondered at that he took, at this point, a deep draught 
of the black bottle—the gift of the Souter ? 

All was still as death; above and around all was dark, but the 
lantern’s gleam fell on the paving-stone below. With beating heart, 
Donald grasped the ring and raised the stone, revealing to view a dark 
flight of stone steps, which descended, as it were, into the dark bowels 
of the earth. With a brief muttered prayer, Donald descended—down, 
down, down, down! ‘The steps were steep and slippery; and more 
than once he was on the point of being precipitated to the bottom. 
At last, however, he stood on firm earth. By the light of the lantern, 
he discovered that he was in a large vaulted chamber, in one corner of 
which stood a large door. Written on the door, in antique characters, 
was the following inscription : 


“ This abosome gate 

Li anp Dare enter, 
We'll no’ be blate 

Lf he reach the Centre. 
Lf he reach the End 
{Pap the stars befriend, 
Sor EF Doubt, £ doubt, 
We'll ne'er get out.” 


With a great effort, Donald managed to spell out the above; but 
he could make no sense of it. It was clear as daylight, however, 
that here was the entrance to the mysterious underground passage. 
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Creeping close to the door, Donald saw that in the lock thereof was 
a, huge key. At this point, he again found it necessary to have 
recourse to the black bottle, thanks to whose courage-inspiring 
contents, he had courage to turn the key in the lock—a task which 
taxed all the strength ‘of his sinewy arms. With a dull groaning 
sound, the door flew open, revealing to view a dark, dangerous- 
looking cave; and the instant Donald entered, the great gate closed 
behind him with a bang, the lantern was dashed from his hand 
by a gust of wind, and he was in total darkness. 











Che Disasters of a Wedding-Day. 


In a small chamber in the best hotel in Cépenick, the poulterer 
Bammel, of Berlin, was ensconced in a bed, surrounded by curtains, 
and was snoring lustily. 

By the side of his couch stood a small table, upon which was a bell ; 
upon two chairs, placed close together, was his open portmanteau, 
while over two more chairs hung his black coat and ditto trousers, 
white waistcoat, cravat, and white kid gloves, all arranged with the 
utmost care. 

It was by no means early, and yet Herr Bammel slept on uninter- 
ruptedly, and his deep heavy breathing gave no signs that he would 
soon awaken, when from the adjoining room the soft wailing note 
of a trumpet vibrated tremulously through the bed-chamber of our 
poulterer. 

Suddenly the guttural snoring tones ceased, and Bammel, disturbed 
in his slumbers, turned heavily on his bed, and after awhile stretched 
out from between the curtains his uncovered sleepy head. 

“Who can it be that’s sighing here?” he muttered, in a hoarse 
voice. “I can’t see any one!” 

And having made the last remark, he drew back his head, and 
endeavoured to compose himself to sleep; he had not, however, reposed 
long when the same doleful whining tune of the trumpet once more 
sounded through the room. 

‘What, again!” said Bammel, sitting up in his bed. “It has gone. 
on like that the whole night. The devil himself could not sleep 
quietly through it !” 

He settled himself for the second time, and drew the coverlet well 
over his ears; but a few minutes had scarcely passed before the same 
sound stole again through the apartment. 

“This is not to be borne!” cried Bammel, springing up in his couch. 
“T do believe this cursed inn is haunted!” and he grasped the bell 
upon the small table, and rang it furiously. 

It was not long before the door upon the landing was opened, and a 
lanky figure, with a nightcap on its head, peeped into the room. 

“Are you the waiter ?” asked the poulterer. 

“No,” replied the individual addressed, stepping nearer ; “I’m the 
boots ; we have no waiters here.” 

“Shut the door, can’t you!” roared Bammel, “do you wish to give 
me a cold on my wedding-day ?” 
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The boots having done his bidding, Bammel looked searchingly at 
him, as he asked, in rather a more subdued voice : 

““T say, who is it that is eternally sighing here ?” 

“Sighing !” repeated the man, with a face of blank astonishment. 

“Yes, I tell you!” continued Br ‘mel; “I have had no peace the 
blessed night for these sighs. u.s.ey were the most awful, horrid 
soun "aa ° 

“Tt must have been the watchman,” replied the boots. 

“The watchman!” exclaimed Bammel in surprise. ‘“ Does he sigh 
here in Cépenick ?” 

“No,” said the other, ‘ he blows a horn ; don’t they blow a horn also 
in Berlin?” 

“No, they don’t ; with us the watchmen are silent enough, for they 
only sleep ;” but scarcely had the poulterer uttered these words when 
the melancholy moan vibrated again through the chamber. 

Bammel and the boots stared in dismay at each other. 

“Was that the watchman?” demanded the former. 

“No; that certainly was not the watchman!” 

“Who occupies the room next door ?” continued the poulterer. 

“Herr Wermuth,” answered the boots. 

“Who is Wermuth?” asked Bammel. ‘“ Where does the fellow 
come from ?” 

“He is of Cépenick,” replied the servant; “he has engaged the 
room next to yours for four and twenty hours.” 

Bammel’s face grew purple with anger. 

“ What a vile proceeding,” he said, “to hire a room here merely to 
: disturb my rest! On the day of my marriage too. But I am deter- 
: mined I'll go to sleep again. Good night!” 

; “Go to sleep again ?” muttered the astonished Johann—* why, it 
: is half-past eight already. That’s not an hour to be lying in bed.” 

“ Half-past eight already !” repeated Bammel starting up in conster- 
nation, “and at half-past nine I am to fetch my bride to be married. 
I. have no time to lose.” So saying, he sprang hurriedly out of bed, 
pulled on his trousers, flung his dressing-gown over his shoulders, and 
then issued forth from behind the bed-curtains. 

“ And you are going to be married ?” asked the boots, contemplating 
with surprise the poulterer’s no longer very juvenile features. “So late 
in life ?” 

Bammel turned round angrily. “What do you mean?” he asked 
savagely, adding with a certain dogged energy, “ Yes, I am going to 
marry Miss Therese Susemichel, of this town!” 

The boots scanned the elderly bridegroom still more narrowly. “So 
you are going to marry little Therese,” he murmured, as a deep sigh 
escaped his lips, “ The Lord have mer: poor girl !” 

“What! are you going to begin to sigh too?” blurted out Herr 
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Bammel, fretfully; ‘‘ you had much better go and fetch me some 
warm water to shave with—I’m in a confounded hurry !” 

~ “Detestable creature!” he continued, looking after Johann, as. he 
went shuffling out of the room. “All the people here seem to be 
unfortunate in their love affairs, but what does that signify to me ? 
I have been most happy in her oxtvhom I have placed my affections 
—the first time in my life, too, that I have really loved ; of course I 
fell in love over and over formerly, what young man does not do so 
more or less—but the heart was not concerned, it was merely for the 
sake of diversion, after the fatigues of a life of business.” 

He commenced rummaging about in his portmanteau, and as he did 
so recollections of his past career seemed to present themselves to his 
mind, and of a nature that drew from him the following soliloquy : 

“Yes, yes!” he muttered, as he placed before him his shaving 
materials, “it is high time to settle down soberly ; my connection 
with Susanne Triller must come to an end; it has been spun out long 
enough already—full eight years. I have determined, goodness knows 
how often, to break off my relations with her ; but that is not so easy 
to be done—one must, at any rate, have some excuse for doing so. 
What pains I have taken to try to convict the girl of faithlessness—all 
in vain, however; there never was such an example of attachment 
and constancy—that is the reason why I have engaged myself secretly 
here, in Cépenick, and am going to be married to-day, without her 
knowing a word about it. When once the clergyman has pronounced 
his benediction over the lovely Therese and myself, Susanne will calm 
down ; if, however, I had told her beforehand, I should have had a 
pretty scene with her.” 

The wailing note of the trumpet just then trembled through the 
room again. Bammel glanced round in horror. 

“Those sighs continue !” he exclaimed in a suppressed voice ; “ but 
why should they annoy me? I’ve done a wise stroke of business, 
anyhow. I am tired of the Berlin damsels—‘ great cry and little 
wool.’ Susanne may scream as much as she pleases as soon as I 
return home ; in time she will become hoarse, and leave it off.” 

Bammel had just delivered himself of these last words, when the 
boots came back with the water for shaving, and placing the small 
white jug upon the table, said: 

“Oh, by-the-by, I was mistaken in the hour before—it is already 
half-past-nine o’clock.” | 
_ “Half-past nine o’clock !” shrieked the terrified Bammel; “ how is 
it possible for me to be in the church by ten? Be off with you, and 
do not disturb me while I am shaving, or I may cut my chin !” 

As the boots was slowly retreating, the poulterer began to lather 
his cheeks with soap, and had just twisted his mouth to the right, to 


prepare his left check for the first stroke of the razor, when some one 
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knocked at the door of the adjoining room, from which had continually 
proceeded the tones of the trumpet, so exactly like a person sighing. 

“Come in!” cried the bridegroom, turning his head. 

The door was opened, and a long, lanky individual, in a tight 
scrimpy coat, and trousers which were too short for him, entered the 
room. All round his pallid countenance hung, like the branches of a 
weeping willow, a mass of sleek sandy hair, and there was a woe- 
begone, melancholy air about his whole appearance. 

“ Have I the honour of speaking to Herr Bammel ?” he asked, in a 
low timid voice. 

“ Yes, that is my name—pray be seated,” said Bammel, pushing a 
chair towards him, which, however, the visitor did not accept. 

“T have something of the utmost importance to say to you, Herr 
Bammel,” continued the lanky personage, casting his eyes up to 
heaven, as if he were seeking courage from on high to enable him to 
carry out his purpose. 

“May I beg that you will have the goodness to be brief?” replied 
Bammel, without looking round, while with the greatest care he 
scraped his left check clean—“I am exceedingly pressed for time.” 

“T know it, alas! I know it !” moaned the tall visitor, in the most 
gloomy, dejected manner. “Oh, make Therese happy, Herr Bammel, 
as happy as Iam unhappy!” Having got out these words, he turned 
partially away from Bammel, drew with a tragic air a trumpet from 
his left coat pocket, and blew forth the same sad tone which had been 
so often heard proceeding from the adjoining chamber. 

Bammel jumped sharply round, and gazed with the utmost astonish- 
ment at his guest. 

“So it was you who have been sighing the whole night long?” he 
exclaimed, considerably irritated ; “ what’s the meaning of your trum- 
peting forth your feelings in that fashion ?” 

“ Because it is touching and beautiful,” replied the other, wiping a 
tear from his light blue eye. 

Bammel contemplated his visitor as if he thought it very likely he 
was not in the full possession of his senses; then, putting down the 
razor, he asked : 

“'To whom have I the honour of speaking ?” 

“ My name is Wermuth,” answered the lanky individual, “Iam the 
first trumpeter of the chapel in Cépenick. This is my instrument. 
Ah, it soothes my soul!” So saying, he blew another wailing melan- 
choly blast. 

“Oh, stop that, stop that!” cried Bammel. “It is enough to give a 
fellow the toothache. What is it that you want? Speak out, can’t you !” 

“Tt is fifteen years ago, sir!” began the trumpeter, with a face 


beaming with joy, as he took a step forward, and placed his right hand 
upon his heart. 
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“¢ Well, what then?” murmured Bammel, drawing his mouth now 
towards the left side, to make his right cheek ready for the stroke of . 
the razor. 

“ Tt is fifteen years ago, sir,” recommenced the trumpeter. 

“T know that already!” shouted the enraged poulterer, “ get on 
with you, I have no time to waste !” 

“Oh! have patience with me, Herr Bammel,” pursued the other 
sadly. ‘“ You will understand me—it is fifteen years ago—Therese 
Susemichel had just turned three years of age—she was a fair angel 
with a charming smile—with a chaste, pure brow—oh! I see her 
before me now, as she used to walk with her nurse in our public 
gardens—one day the child fell into the water—I jumped in after her, 
seized her with this nervous arm—and she was saved !” 

“The Lord be praised and thanked!’ said Bammel rising, but 
instantly reseating himself. 

“The.child grew to womanhood,” continued the trumpeter, “and it 
was not long before I one day made the discovery that I was in love 
with her.” 

“What! you love my bride?” exclaimed Bammel, springing up, 
“and dare to tell me so too ?” 

“ But to whom else am I to tell it?” asked the lover with naiveté, 

“Confound you! to nobody, of course !” roared the poulterer. 

Wermuth stared at him with along melancholy gaze, then at length 
said, in his soft, mournful tone— 

“T hate you, Herr Bammel—how I wish you could break a leg— 
only one !” . 

An exceedingly pleasant man that, thought Bammel ; then, wheeling 
round, he demanded of the trumpeter— 

“If you love Therese, why did you not propose for her ?” 

“T did,” replied the musician, shrugging his shoulders sorrowfully, 
“but I have no money, therefore I was refused—of course you have 
means, or you would not have been accepted either.” 

Bammel did not seem to know exactly what he ought to answer to 
this; he looked for some time at his rival, the expression of his 
countenance denoting extreme irresolution, “I am exceedingly grati- 
fied at having made your agreeable acquaintance!” he at length said, 
with constrained amiability. “It is full time, however, now, that I 
should finish my shaving and dress myself, therefore I take the 
liberty of asking you, for the last time, what do you want of me ?” 

“T have told you already once,” replied the trumpeter, sadly. “Make 
her happy !” 

“Of course I shall—there can be no doubt of that,” growled 
Bammel. “Now do me the favour to go!” 

“Swear it to me, Herr Bammel!” said Wermuth, taking a step 
hearer. 
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The poulterer grew crimson in the face. “Are you going, or are 
you not ?” he roared in a fury. 

‘Farewell, then!” muttered the musician, with an air of humble 
resignation, as he walked out of the room, with slow and sorrowful 
steps. 

“Heaven be praised that that insufferable blockhead has gone !” 
growled Bammel to himself, as he seated himself to finish scraping his 
face ; but he had hardly given two strokes with the razor when there 
was another tap at the door. 

“This is not to be borne!” grumbled Bammel, fretfully; then he 
cried out in a loud voice, “I am not at home! you must come again !” 

The last words were scarcely uttered, however, before a young man 
entered the room, who evidently seemed rather green and rustic- 
looking. 

“Pardon me,” he began politely. “Have I the honour to speak to 
Herr Bammel ?” ; 

“No!” shouted that individual, without turning round. 

“T am very sorry for that,” continued the stranger, “I wanted to 
summons Herr Bammel to the church—I am Dummbart, his cousin.” 

“You are my cousin!” exclaimed the bridegroom, rising; “I am 
delighted to see you!” 

“Then you are, after all, Herr Bammel,” said Dummbart; “I am 
also charmed—permit me to embrace you !” 

Dummbart kissed Bammel in the midst of the lather, then making 
a wry face he carefully wiped his lips. 

“ Now go, dear cousin,” said Bammel, pushing his new relation out 
of the door, “ give my compliments to my mother-in-law, and assure 
her that I shall be with her in five minutes, at latest !” 

“ Tt is dreadful,” he continued, when Dummbart had left the room, 
“to arrive so late at one’s wedding. That cursed trumpeter is to blame, 
and only he!” Scarcely had he finished speaking, and seated himself 
once more before the small looking-glass, when the door was thrown 
violently open, and the boots, Johann, rushed into the chamber quite 
out of breath. 

“Herr Bammel!” he panted. 

The bridegroom started violently. 

“What is the matter now?” he cried. ‘“ What do you want ?” 

“A lady from Berlin has just arrived who demands to speak with 
you instantly—Miss Susanne Triller is her name !” 

“Susanne Triller!” exclaimed Bammel, in a state of painful excite- 
ment. “The Lord have mercy on me! Iam lost! No! I am not 
lost yet! An idea has just struck me! I am ill—very ill. Pour 
some water into the teapot yonder—quick, quick !” 

The boots in his haste seized the small white jug with the water that 
had been used in shaving, and poured it into the teapot. 
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“Good gracious, what have you done? that’s my shaving water !” 
screamed Bammel. “ Run off at once to the church, and tell my 
mother-in-law that I shall be there in five minutes !” 

And while Johann went shuffling out of the door, Herr Bammel 
hastily wiped the lather from his face, put on a nightcap, sprang with 
one leap into bed, and drew the coverlet over his ears. He had 
scarcely accomplished this manceuvre, when the door leading into 
the corridor was impetuously opened, and a woman entered, who 
was no longer in the fresh and rosy bloom of youth, but still good 
looking. 

“ Where is the traitor ?” she said, carefully scanning the apartment. 
“Tf what the people downstairs have been telling me be true, his 
conduct will be scandalous—to run away secretly from me, in order to 
marry another. No, I never can believe that he would do such a 
thing. Julius! where are you?” she continued in a louder voice, as 
she approached nearer to the bed. 

A timid whining groan issued from thence. 

“Julius! what's the matter with you?” cried the girl, drawing 
back the bed-curtains. 

“ What!” groaned a feeble voice, “is it you, Susanne? I am ill— 
very ill!” 

“Poor fellow!” said the damsel, compassionately ; “ but what’s the 
reason of your being here, pray ?” 

“T wanted to have the pleasure of catching for you a dish of carp, 
which are said to be so fine in Cépenick, and while out fishing I have 
caught the measles,” whimpered Bammel. 

“The measles while fishing ?” asked the girl in astonishment. 

“Alas, yes!” again moaned Bammel. “Are you not afraid of the 
infection ?” 

“How can you fancy such a thing, Julius?” said Susanne. “I 
shall not stir from your side, but will attend upon you until you are 
restored to health. In the first place, however, you must drink a cup 
of tea, for you seem to be in a fever,” she added, pouring the contents 
of the teapot into a cup, and offering it to her Julius. 

“Thank you, thank you, I am not thirsty,” whined Bammel, shud- 
dering as he recognised his shaving water. 

“Nonsense ; whether you are thirsty or not,” said the energetic 
damsel, forcibly holding the soapy water to his lips, “‘ you must drink 
some, it is good for you.” 

The poor tormented poulterer made a fearful grimace, but obeyed. 

. “Will you be so good as to fetch my doctor, dear Susanne ?” he said, 
after a short pause. 

“Yes, with the greatest pleasure,” answered the young woman ; 
“where does your doctor live ?” 

_ “Tn Potsdam, at the back of the Hussar barracks,” replied Bammel. 
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“The nearest way is by Berlin—make haste, make haste, ere it is too 
late—to-morrow morning early you can be here again.” 

A dark shade passed over Susanne’s pretty countenance, The 
traitor, she thought to herself, he wishes to get rid of me, perhaps in 
order that he may marry that other girl. Just then her eyes fell 
upon the black dress clothes, which lay carefully spread out upon a 
couple of chairs. Ah! there can be no doubt of it! she went on to 
think ; what the people below stairs were telling me is true indeed. 
What atrocious conduct! but wait, Pll revenge myself; at all hazards, 
I must know what is going on here. 

“Make haste, dear Susanne, ere it is too late,” whimpered Bammel. 

“JT will fly, my beloved,” exclaimed the girl. “Adieu for the 
present! Early to-morrow morning I shall be with you again!” So 
saying, she gave her Julius a hearty kiss, drew the bed-curtains 
closely together, took the whole suit of black dress clothes from the 
two chairs, hastily deposited upon them instead her mantle and bonnet, 
opened and closed the door leading to the corridor, without, however, 
going out herself, then noiselessly slipped behind Bammel’s bed. 

When the poulterer heard the door slammed to, he cautiously 
stretched forth his head beyond the curtains, and glanced round the 
room carefully. ‘She has gone!” he exclaimed, exultingly, as he 
bounded out of bed, “ T'll finish my shaving now !” 

He was just in the act of seating himself once more before the small 
looking-glass, when there was another knock at the door, and, without 
waiting for permission to enter, the boots, Johan, rushed breathlessly 
into the room. 

“Herr Bammel!” he shrieked, as if pursued by demons, “ your 
mother-in-law is coming ; she is furious!” 

“My mother-in-law is coming!” yelled the wretched bridegroom, 
springing up. “May the Lord have mercy upon me, a sinner !” 

At that moment Madame Susemichel’s scolding voice was heard 
outside upon the staircase. 

“There she is!” cried Bammel. “Go and meet her, Johann. 
Detain her, if only one moment—run—run !” 

While Johann, the boots, bounded out at the door, Bammel searched 
in every direction for his clothes. 

“Where can my black suit have got to!” he exclaimed in an agony 
of mind. “It is impossible for me to receive my mother-in-law in 
my shirt. Good gracious, she has reached the top of the stairs 
already! That wretch of a trumpeter must have stolen my clothes!” 

At this critical moment a thump fell upon the door. 

“There she is, I declare!” moaned Bammel in despair. ‘“ What 
am I to wrap about me? I wish my hair would suddenly grow down 
to the very ground, like holy Susanne’s, or whatever her name may 
be. Ah!?this substantial silk mantle will, at any rate, ‘spare my 
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blushes,” he added suddenly, on petceiving Susanne’s cloak; and 
hurriedly he flung it over his shoulders. 

The knocking became louder. 

“Come in!” cried Bammel, and, within a second, Madame Suse- 
michel, his mother-in-law elect, followed by Wermuth, the trumpeter, 
entered the room. 

“Well, what has become of you, son-in-law?” said Madame Suse- 
michel, thoroughly out of breath. “Everybody is waiting in the 
church ; the bride is waiting, the clergyman is waiting—what is the 
meaning of this, pray? A pretty figure you look,” she continued, 
becoming more and more enraged. “ What is that you have got on ?” 

“T am innocent, Madame Susemichel,” vociferated Bammel ; “the - 
ancient landlady lent me this to cover me. Do you really suspect, 
Madame Susemichel—do you really believe that a young lady has 
been with me ?” 

“Qh, fie!” said the mother-in-law, indignantly turning away. 

“Oh, fie!” repeated the trumpeter, like a doleful echo. 

‘Explain yourself more clearly, young man,” continued Madame 
Susemichel ; “or, in the name of ——” 

“ Do not sin in that manner, old woman,” Bammel interrupted her 
in a grave and reproachful tone; “I swear to you I am alone in this 
chamber.” 

The last words had scarcely passed his lips when Susanne Triller 
stepped from behind the couch. Bammel gazed at her, turned as 
white as a corpse, and then seemed to fall into a state of stupor. 

“Tt was true, after all!” cried Madame Susemichel, in a furious 
voice. “Oh, men, men! not even on the day of their wedding can 
they be faithful! What a blessing that I have found all this out in 
time! Now you shall have Therese, Herr Wermuth,” she continued, 
with an air of malicious triumph, as she seized the arm of the over- 
joyed trumpeter, and marched out of the room with him, saying, 
“You must abide the consequences, Herr Bammel; my compliments 
to you!” * 

“T am despised—it is all over with me!” whined the unfortunate 
poulterer, almost falling upon his knees. 

“Not. yet,” said Susanne, going to him and holding him up by the 
arm, “for the old love sticks to you still.” 

Two months subsequently Bammel actually married the fair one, of 
whose fidelity he was only too well assured, and was very happy with 
her—almost as happy as the trumpeter Wermuth with Therese Suse- 
michel, in whose society he entirely weaned himself of sighing. 
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Che Subjects of Song. 


—— 


Ox, Moterrer !—my Muleteer !—you haunt me in my slumber 

Through ballads (oh, so many!) and through songs (oh, such 
a number!) ; 

You scale the Guadarrama—you infest the Pyrenees, 

And trot through comic operas in four-and-twenty keys. 

I hum of you, and whistle too; I vainly try to banish 

The million airs that you pervade in English, French, and Spanish. 

I hold your dark Pepitas and your mules immensely dear, 

But you begin to bore me, oh, eternal Muleteer ! 


Oh, Gondolier !—my Gondolier !—pray quit the Adriatic ;— 

That cold lagoon will make me soon incurably asthmatic. 

Enough of barcarolling when the moon is in the skies ; 

Tm sick of the Rialto and I hate the Bridge of Sighs. 

Your craft may suit, on summer nights, the songster or the dreamer ; 
But, both for speed and elegance, give me the penny steamer. 

Your city is romantic, but your songs begin, I fear, 

To pall upon me sadly, oh, eternal Gondolier ! 


Oh, Cavalier !—my Cavalier’! For ages and for ages 

You’ve glared upon me darkly out of scores of title-pages : 
I’ve joined in all your battles, in your banquets, and your loves 
(Including one occasion when you found a pair of gloves) : 
I’ve seen you kiss and ride away—most cowardly behaviour ! 
But then, to damsels in distress I’ve seen you act the saviour. 
You’re vastly entertaining ; but I fancy that I hear 

A deal too much about you, oh, eternal Cavalier ! 


Henry S. Letan. 








Che Man who Lived by his Wits. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETC, 





Lives by his wits! That’s a very extraordinary expression: and con- 
sidering the amount of wits, and the many necessities of life to be 
got by them, requires close and careful analysis. Whether a man 
may be said to live by his own wits, rather than by the absence of 
them in other people, admits of doubt; though, to be sure, as an one- 
eyed man is a king among blind ones, so some credit must be given to 
the man who lives at all amongst his fellow creatures. Neither is it 
an easy matter, after all, to come by more than one’s own in such a 
jostling, pushing, unscrupulous world, as this has become since the 
Reform Bill of 32; a period when this much-admired Constitution 
was supposed to have reached the very zenith of perfection, and to 
have been secured from any further tinkering, until the Greek Calends 
at least. 

Perhaps that celebrated movement did really sharpen men’s intel- 
lects ; for since that time there has been a struggle, and a pace, wholly 
unprecedented. Bubble railways and companies, limited liabilities of 
unlimited assurance, mines, aqueducts, tunnels, building and drainage 
societies, reclamation of common land and common sewage, and hun- 
dreds of other things afloat, besides the British navy, which require a 
certain amount of activity and brains, unknown, save in exceptional 
cases, when George IV. was King. What have become of the idlers, 
the dandies, of that period? Do they exist, or hide themselves in 
rocks and caves? Be well assured they would now be trodden down 
and killed if they ventured to show themselves in the crowd of hungry 
Greeks, whose subtle and accommodating intellects pervade society 
west, as well as east, of Temple Bar. What would Brummell have 
looked like as the chairman of a gigantic hotel company, promising 
its ten per cent. to some roué nobleman, or brother officer of the Tenth 
Hussars! How would they have bartered their scrip, and appor- 
tioned the shares, and put first an eighth and then an additional 
sixteenth into their pockets, as the price of their honourable names 
and services! I tell you, if those men had lived now, they would 
have had no more chance of living by their wits, than the old Exeter 
Tally-ho would have of beating the express train with its team. 

There’s so much difference between greatness and goodness, that I 
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hardly know whether to live by one’s wits is a complimentary expla- 
nation of one’s career. I rather think not; and yet it ought to be. 
What more honourable occupation can a man find for his intelligence 
than that of providing bread and butter for himself? There are so 
many ways of doing it—not all equally proper. But as all are seized 
upon by somebody, it behoves the starveling to take that which comes 
to hand—and some have a talent for one thing, some for another; but 
I don’t think much of a talent for starving in a land where everybody 
is helping himself. 

Men who live by their wits are not such as have a great turn for 
legitimate business. Ido not know that it implies even honesty; 
certainly not perseverance and respectability. It is not consistent 
with Exeter Hall, at first sight, though some of those gentlemen do 
pretty well in that way; nor drab shorts, except as far as muffins and 
a cold shoulder are concerned. The man who sweeps a crossing has 
nothing to do with it, nor our bishops, colonial or otherwise. A police- 
man and a parish beadle are equally removed from it, and all who 
have a certain but limited income from Government or consols. The 
censure, if any be conveyed, includes all who have no ostensible means 
of livelihood at all, and many men who have half a dozen methods of 
making both ends meet. It eminently embraces the waifs and strays 
of the Turf, the only book analogous to such wit being a betting- 


.book. Hangers on of great houses are indebted for the luxuries of 


life to their brains; and it is a mutual compliment to believe that 
they are appreciated. Some men pass through life very comfortably 
upon the only,inheritance of which their parents have been unable to 
deprive them ; and not unfrequently finish by landing themselves in a 
haven which, at the outset of their career, must have been but a 
remote chance. 

My old acquaintance, Dick Whistler, was one of these. Of all the 
slippery dogs it was my luck to meet upon the ice this winter, Dick 
was the most so. There was nothing downright bad about him ; but 
he was one of those mysterious beings that nobody knows anything 
about, but whom everybody knows. He had been so ever since my 
first acquaintance with him, and as that was in our schoolboy days, 
it’s needless to say that that is some time ago. The way I renewed 
my acquaintance with him, after some little absence, was curious in 
itself. I was skating along, in a plain stratghtforward way, thinking 
of something, or nothing, e¢ totus in dllis, when I came suddenly 
in contact with a gentleman doing the spread eagle to an admiring 
crowd of ladies. Down he went, and as I stopped to apologise and 
assist the man in rising, I saw it was my old friend, Mr. Whistler. 
The place in which it happened was semi-private, and I verily believe 
Dick knew not a soul on the spot excepting myself; notwithstanding 
which, he had evidently skated himself into the good graces of the 
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women, and, as a matter of popularity, was already well ahead of the 
oldest inhabitant. It was quite his way. 

“What in the world brought you here, my dear fellow?” said I, 
raising him from the ground, and assisting him to brush off the snow ; 
‘you are not staying in the house, are you ?” 

“Staying in the house !—oh, dear no—is there a house? I came 
down for half an hour’s skating, because Herbert Beauchamp told me 
what good ice it was. And so it is, capital.” And here the speaker 
commenced some more evolutions, with a certain air of self-possession, 
and the possession of everything else within his survey. 

“ And what are you doing, Dick?” said I, returning to the charge. 

“T’m trying to do the outside edge backw——” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that ; I mean how are you getting on?” 

“Oh, capitally; I’m all right. Living by my wits, since I saw 
you in the spring.” I jumped at once to a conclusion, though it 
proved to be the wrong one, east of Temple Bar. 

“Now what should you say was a good investment? Mexican 
Bonds, or Canada Trunks ?—any chance of a rise in these last ?” and 
here I pulled up and spoke rather seriously. “I want to invest five 
or six hundred pounds, and I dare say you know all about it.” 

“ No, indeed I don’t. What in the world are Canada Trunks? not 
hair trunks—or breeches made of buffalo hides ” By this time, 
of course, I saw that his wits had not led him to the Stock Exchange. 
There was but one other course he could have gone, and I thought I 
might profit by it to the extent of a sovereign or two. 

** What should you recommend for a long shot at the Derby now ? 
I only put on a sovereign or two; so I must have your twenty or five 
and twenty to one, you see. It’s no use backing a favourite at seven 
or eight to one ;” and I looked mysterious. 

‘You're quite right,” replied he; and I made sure I had hit upon 
his new occupation. “I should say Marksman, if I were you. You'll 
get about twenty-five to one, and be sure to have a run for your 
money, if the horse is all right. Besides, it’s better to stand a bit of 
temper, than a rank bad ’un.” Right this time, thought I, at all 
events. 

“ And so you find it answer pretty well, do you?” inquired I, after 
a pause; “the associations are not pleasant, that’s the worst of it.” 

“How do you mean ?” said he, evidently all abroad. 

“TI mean the associations of the turf are not pleasant, though I 
dare say there’s good business to be done there. I understood you to 
say you had been living on it lately.” 

“J—living on the turf? No, not exactly, my good fellow. I've 
been writing for the magazines; and though I do the racing article 


for the Pall Mall Gazette, I can hardly be said to have gone upon the 
turf.” 
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“Well, certainly not,” said I, considerably relieved, though some- 
what surprised ; for I should have called his occupation anything but 
living on his wits, to judge by his productions. 

I said that Dick Whistler was an acquaintance of long standing— 
so he is; and one of those men whose success in life is worth a study, 
if only as a curiosity. It can hardly be recommended as a model for 
imitation. As a boy at school he always lived by his wits, so to 
speak ; that is, without any of the externals of other boys he was 
always on a par with them. In the matter of clothes, parents, parcels, 
and exercises, there seemed to be about Dick a great family insolvency. 
Nobody came to see him, nobody gave him tips, nobody sent him . 
hampers; but he managed to have friends, money, and pudding. He 
was most essentially good humoured, and endowed with a tact which 
never made him an enemy. I think he tried to write verses, in order 
that he might do other boys’ exercises, but poeta nascitur non fit, 
so he got his own done, and apologised. He had even then a talent 
for being among the “ big fellows,” and the habit has stuck to him 
through life. 

I heard of Dick Whistler at Cambridge. I don’t know how he got 
there, or who sent him there. I never saw anybody who did know. He 
had no scholarship, nor fellowship, nor anything else, excepting friend- 
ship, to keep him afloat. He worked that ship, copper-bottomed A 1, 
pretty well. He took care to be seen always with good men; and 
although those were the days of rollicking, drinking, fox-hunting 
undergraduates, who left copes, and stoles, and chasubles, and fancy 
vestments to their betters, Dick Whistler left the university with a 
creditable ¢estamur, and not overburthened with debt. This part of 
his career did him great credit, and paid in the long run remarkably 
well. His wits were not wool-gathering then. 

When he came to London, hard work ought to have been his 
portion. It was all he had. So he took chambers in the Temple, 
as a near approach to learning. He was next thing to a clever 
fellow, to more clever fellows than one. An embryo chancellor was 
on his staircase, and the future Master of the Rolls lived opposite to 
him. As to Dick, he was to be seen any day on some good-looking 
hack, not his own, capering or soberly walking in the park, according 
to circumstances. He accommodated himself, too, to the club gridiron 
and a pint of stout, or to a French menu and Moet’s very fine dry, 
with the same good humour. He never was without the one or the 
other, and he tried to look as if he didn’t care which, and almost 
succeeded. He had grown up into rather a good-looking man, of 
easy, if not polished manners; and he knew his company, and how 
to treat it collectively and individually. Whatever he had, went for 
pocket money and personal expenses. In these he never affected 
great luxury; and if he had two hundred a year, he made them do 
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the duty of six, at the very least. He was well received by the swells, 
whom he knew; and he made an excellent living at this time out of 
his wits. 

“T don’t think you ever hunt, Whistler?” said my friend, Tom 
Brampston'to him, as he was strolling up St. James's Street one fine 
October afternoon. 

“No, I don’t, Tom,” replied he: “can’t afford it.” ~ 

“Money well laid out in your ‘case. I’m sure Woodcraft would 
ask you down, if you did; only he doesn’t know what to do with men 
who don’t ride in the winter.” So Dick meditated on these things, 
and thought he might as well visit Lord Woodcraft twice in the year 
as once. Dick did not know much about hunting, but thought he 
could do as other people, in which he was not far wrong. He left 
his dress to his tailor, and his horseflesh to the dealer, in whom he 
implicity trusted. He tried a couple of good screws, and carried 
them into the borders of Lord Woodcraft’s hunt. 

“ What sort of quarters have you got, Whistler, at Noman’s Land; 
do they do you pretty well ?” inquired my lord. 

“The cookery is not quite equal to the Trois Freres,” said Dick. 

“No; I should think not. It’s a pure British public; nothing 
more. You've got your own claret down, I suppose ?” 

“Well—no. I didn’t intend to indulge in luxuries; but I must 
send up to town——” 

“Tl tell you what you’d better do—come to me for a month.” 

“That’s very good of you; but where shall I find stabling ?” 
Dick had heard Woodcraft say a hundred times that he never took in 
dealers’ horses. 

“Stabling—oh! we've plenty of horses. Send these devils back to 
town. We shall hunt at Woodmanscroft on Tuesday, and you can 
come on afterwards.” I need not say that Dick Whistler never 
missed his month afterwards, and hired no more horses. 

It was only three or four days after our meeting that the frost 
broke. It broke very unexpectedly on Saturday afternoon, and not- 
withstanding its severity, the snow had kept the earth warm, and 
there was hunting on the Monday or Tuesday in most places. When 
skates were not available, leather breeches were ; so Dick changed the 
venue from the Regent’s Park or Serpentine to Woodmanscroft ; for 
it was a principle of his not to live longer or more on club dinners, 
and the joint, than was absolutely necessary, though he never shrunk 
from the conditions of his career. I have no doubt many a man is 
better off upon honestly gained bread and cheese; but then he can 
hardly be said to be living by his wits, however laborious the occu- 
pation. The beauty of Dick’s livelihood was, that there was no 
labour in it, and that it was as far removed from a bare existence, as 
clear turtle and Ponch a la romaine is from red-herrings and beer. 
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Under these circumstances, and having laid down a principle to act 
by, after due deliberation he was quite right to look for fresh quarters, 
where he knew they would be found. I record, to his shame, that he 
cared nothing whatever about hunting. He had certain instincts of 
sport about him like the wild Indian, it is true; but they extended 
no further than self-preservation. Hunting a fox, of all uneatable 
and unpoetical things in the world, was not per se to Dick’s taste. It 
was accompanied with some danger and much inconvenience. But 
then the sport was as essential to Dick’s wants just now as hunting 
the moose or buffalo is to the wants of the wild Indian. It was his 
object to be at Woodmanscroft, and he kept his object in view as 
steadily as the Indian did his dinner, and with as little idea of being 
turned aside from it. 

And this object now had got beyond the mere pleasures of a good 
dinner or society, and had licked itself into a tangible shape. Dick 
Whistler had determined upon marrying an heiress; an heiress of 
good appearance and high family, who happened at the present time 
to bé one of Lord Woodcraft’s distinguished guests. 

Lady Dorothy Peacham was the only surviving daughter of the 
late Lord Blossomville, and had forty thousand pounds of her own. 
She was a good-looking woman of eight-and-thirty, at a liberal calcu- 
lation ; and the only wonder is, that none of the -penniless Foreign 
Office clerks, or mediseval majors of her own rank in life, had carried 
her off long before. However, there she was; and when Dick Whistler 
reached his noble host’s hospitable roof, Lady Dorothy was very far 
from the least important person under it. 

They did some hunting on Wednesday and Thursday. Dick got a 
fall from a not very tractable young ’un to which my lord’s groom had 
treated him for first horse ; and Lord Swansdown was nearly drowned 
in the river, which had overflowed its banks, Lady Dorothy did not 
hunt, but Cicely Prevést, the baronet’s daughter, did ; and eagaged the 
attention of Major Thrustham, of the Guards, to his intense disgust, 
who lost the best twenty minutes of the season in shortening the lady’s 
stirrup. : 

“Tt really looks as if the frost was gone,” said his lordship, coming 
home on the Thursday evening in a warm fog, with a south-westerly 
breeze ; “ what do you think, Swansdown ?” 

“ Devilish cold,” said Lord Swansdown: “anyhow, I’m shivering.” 

“Oh, you’ve been in the water; no wonder you feel cold; but look 
at the sky.” So they all looked at the sky, which gave a cheerful 
promise of a fall on the morrow. “I wish it mayn’t be snow,” said 
Dick, than which, however, he desired nothing more earnestly. 

: Fortune favours those who live by their wits, and in the present 
case she did so pre-eminently. She postponed the pleasures of at least 
a dozen people in one house, and thousands in other houses, to make 
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an opportunity for a —— well—a fortune-hunter, which may account 
for the preference. The impossibility of making love in a six-days-a- 
week country is obvious. The morning absorbs an elaborate toilet 
a hurried breakfast, much comforter and pea-jacket preparation, and a 
drive. The afternoon, if you return soon enough, baths, slippers, a 
dressing-room fire, letters to answer, and a less elaborate but equally- 
needful toilet. Dinner, absorption of viands and conversation; and 
who was Dick Whistler that he should expect to take in Lady Dorothy 
Peacham, while Plantagenets of the Foreign Office, and Tudors of the 
Household Brigade, were there before him? He envied them their 
opportunities, and despised their apathy. 

As he lay in bed on the Friday morning he was cursing the thaw, 
and looking at his boots with a savage animosity, when the servant 
appointed to look after his welfare knocked at his door, and opened his 
shutters. 

“T should like those brown tops of mine, if you please, and mind the 
shaving-water boils.” 

“Certainly, sir; but I don’t think there'll be any hunting to-day.” 

“No hunting?” inquired Mr. Whistler, sitting bolt upright in bed, 
and running his fingers through his dishevelled locks. “No hunting? 
Why not ?” 

“’Qos it’s froze hard all night, and don’t seem like giving. My 
lord’s man says he'll wait till eleven, and then beat a couple of out- 
lying covers, if the gentlemen would like to shoot ;” and away went the 
mercurial valet to tell the same tale to his next master. 

True enough, it was a hard frost ; and as by eleven o'clock it had not 
begun to give, nor for twelve days after, the men who chose to stop 
buckled on their gaiters and thick boots, borrowing my lord’s guns and 
my lord’s loaders, and had a very pretty battue in an outlying cover— 
a battue almost good enough to have elicited the abuse of the sporting 
writers, who go in for the bob-tailed pointer and the stubble-field, to 
the extermination of the barn-door fowl and Leadenhall Market system, 
and to the glorification of “real sport, sir, and healthful exercise.” 
How little they know of the business ! 

The frost continued, and some men went to shoot their own covers, 
some the covers of other people. Dick sent for his skates, by Lord 
Wooderaft’s desire, and so did one or two more. The ladies were 
already provided, and it was quite clear that Dick’s chanze was better 
at torchlight pic-nics and luncheons on the lake than it had been 
hitherto. Still Lady Dorothy did not thaw much; and she was a 
lady well calculated to hold her own, unless she meant to relinquish it 
voluntarily. : 

Lady Woodcraft was a cheerful woman, and having still a detri- 
mental or two from the Household Brigade, with Miss Cecily Prevost, 
left behind, was bent upon doing something to amuse her friends ; 90 
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she organised a tent on the lake, with flambeaux and torchlight pro- 
cession, to come off when the safety of herself and her followers would be 
assured by the thickness of the ice. The tenants were to be there, and 
all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood who liked to come ; and there 
were to be cakes and tea, and wine and cherry brandy, and as much 
strong beer as Hodge: could dispose of to his satisfaction. 

And in.a week’s time it did come off: it was just the sort of winter 
for a thing of the kind to come off—what people call “ old-fashioned.” 
I hope they'll remain so, or, better still, go out altogether. Their 
severity is, however, relieved by an exceptional loveliness, as on the night 
in question, when Lady Woodcraft, and Lady Dorothy Peacham, and 
Cicely Prevést made their way to the lake, with Lord Woodcraft, 
Major Thrustham, and half a dozen Guardsmen and country-house 
idlers, the busiest of whom was Dick Whistler ; for it was he who 
arranged—what nobody else would arrange—the quadrille, the tent, 
the bonfire, the procession, and the chorus of school-children and 
choristers ; and, considering he was a nobody, he really got as much 
attention and obedience as could be expected. Nobody knows how 
hard it is for a nobody to make himself somebody among the some- 
bodies. He would have had a charade, but that was a plunge even 
beyond Dick’s impudence, and he left it to somebody, who thought it 
too cold. However, there were the lovely trees, extending round two- 
thirds of the lake to the very edge of the water, with their myriads of 
silver-frosted twigs, glistening (for there had been no wind in the late 
frost), like nature’s fretted Gothic, against the clear sky. Here and 
there the fir-trees bent their branches to the ice, weighted with the 
undisturbed snow, and the icicles hung pendant from the picturesque 
old boat-house nearly in the form and size of stalactites. All was lit 
up by the blaze of pine-wood torches; and if the furs and bright- 
coloured ribbons and velvets of the ladies of the house threw a warm 
and cheerful glow over the lake, as they glided smoothly along on their 
skates, the farmers’ daughters and the peasant girls, with their bright 
red petticoats, helped the animation of the scene, as they spread them- 
selves about in groups with their companions. The sharp night air was 
cut by their cheerful voices, and the business of the scene and the 
warmth of the welcome had obliterated the recollection that there were 
ten degrees of frost in the air. 

“Tn the midst of life—” no, rather let me say, “No man, fortu- 
nately, knows how closely allied are our happiest moments to great 
calamity ;’ few even suspect it. Cows must be watered, even in a 
frost, and to the detriment of good ice; and for this purpose, on the 
further side of the lake, and in one of its most beautiful spots, over- 
hung by the crystallised trees, it had been found necessary to break 
the ice for some little distance round. Many of the skaters had gone 
home: some were preparing for a start even now; most of those from 
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the “big house” were trudging up the steep hill which led to the 
garden-gate and terrace which looked down upon the lake. Two or 
three of the men still remained, and with them Dick Whistler. Lady 
Dorothy, devoted to skating, was oblivious of Lady Woodcraft, and was 
prolonging her enjoyment. They were under the trees still, near the 
watering-place, and ignorant (especially by torchlight) of the danger 
at hand. A few spectators were there, watching Lady Dorothy, and 
Mr. Whistler, who was doing his best. At once, without a moment's 
notice, the ice broke, and Lady Dorothy fell in. Such an accident, at 
night, even by torchlight, is calculated to arouse alarm. The extent 
of the danger was unknown, and the yokels held back from fear; the 
Guardsmen were not much better ; they came rushing to the spot, but 
beyond calling to Lady Dorothy, they did little for her preservation. 
Dick Whistler was more at home, and, really anxious to be of service 
to the lady, proceeded more systematically. It was a moment for 
action, not poetry. 

“Take hold of that!” said Dick, extending his stick with one hand, 
and holding a torch with the other. “Now then, Lady Dorothy, try 
to reach it !” and he leant over still more. The lady’s clothes held her 
on the surface for a moment ; but they were becoming saturated, and 
she exhausted. She made a violent effort, however, and taught the 
stick. But Dick Whistler had neglected to take hold of any one for 
support, and the sudden jerk broke the edge of the ice on which he 
stood, and pulled him in. At that moment one of the farm servants 
caught sight of a fir-pole of considerable length, lying on the bank of 
the lake. Without much difficulty it was launched ; and, laid across 
the hole, sustained their weight on either side. The Guardsmen as- 
sisted manfully : Dick supported Lady Dorothy in his arms, who had 
fainted ; and the two were drawn from the water, just as the lady had 
ceased to murmur her thanks to Dick, and her prognostications of her 
own inevitable fate. 

From that evening matters progressed more satisfactorily ; and in 
a few days there was a thaw, physical and metaphysical. 

“ Well, Whistler, there'll be hunting to-morrow, and I’ve ordered 
the Daffer and Soft-sawder to be sent on for you. We shall have to 
start pretty early—breakfast at eight-fifteen, sharp.” 

“Thank you, my lord, I must go to-morrow morning; my time is 
up, and I’ve something to do in town that must be done.” 

“Oh! impossible ; everything gives way to hunting after such a 
frost as we've had lately.” 

“Everything excepting the publishers. Business is business ”— 
but just then Dick, I suppose, caught sight of Lady Dorothy, and as 
the swells were nearly all gone, and she had thawed as well as the 
weather, he hesitated so far as to ask whether he could get away by 
the night-train. 
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“Well, you can if you choose ; but it seems absurd to leave a good 
dinner for a cold and comfortless railway carriage. Won't the next 
morning do as well? At all events, the horses can go on, and you 
can settle about it to-morrow. If you like to stop, there’s plenty of 
room, and lots of horses just now, a8 you see.” 

And somehow or other Dick Whistler did stop, after a consultation 
with Lady Dorothy in the library; and Mr. Brevier, the publisher, 
went nearly out of his mind writing after those clever sketches of the 
aristocracy, which had been promised for the Piccadilly Monthly. 
What made it worse was, that he got neither the sketches nor an 
answer ; conduct of course unpardonable in a man who lived by his 
wits. In three weeks more he threw up all his engagements with the 
press, which has been a great comfort to many of his readers; and has 
announced to his friends and the public, through the Court Journal, 
1 that he is about to be married to the amiable and accomplished 
ii daughter of the late Lord Blossomville. Lady Dorothy herself— 
with forty thousand pounds—need not have despaired, even at eight- 
and-thirty ; but she knew her people best, and had become very 
ie suspicious of the motives of her order. Major Thrustham and his 
it young friends were capital fellows, and worthy of the names they 
| bore: but if Dick Whistler did live by his wits, at any rate he pulled 
\) . her out of the water. 
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Lost from the Rescue. 


I nave a sad story to tell, and though I do not feel that blame attaches 
to any one connected with it, I cannot but feel indignant. When so 
lovely a vessel was rescued from the devouring waters, who would not 
feel grateful ? and when the oversight of the Saviour, or the unlooked- 
for rush of the waves, hurled her back into the gulf, who would not 
feel saddened and angered ? 

The most terrible of all words to a thinking being is the word mad ; 
and of all institutions a madhouse is the most awful. The idea of that 
one sense, the human reason, which separates man from beast, having 
departed—of human bodies endowed with every other gift save that of 
soul—naturally entails the most dreary, the most loathsome conse- 
quences. I could never even think of a madhouse without shuddering, 
and the idea of entering one would almost have terrified me into fit- 
ness to be an inmate of it. Perhaps the fearful stories I had heard of 
atrocious cruelties practised by keepers had aggravated my feelings ; 
yet the natural human awe was uppermost. Therefore, when I was 
. invited by a friend to visit the madhouse at , | shrank from the 
experiment, nor was it till after repeated solicitations that I could 
make up my mind to accompany him. 

In the external appearance of the large building, even in the internal 
arrangements, there was nothing to keep up my horror. The size of 
the place of course effectually prevented its being a private dwelling, 
but it had no air of a prison; it might have been an improved school- 
house. Everything was studiously cheerful, and the friendly expres- 
sion of the faces we encountered met my anxious look with reassur- 
ance. The chief physician of the establishment, who had invited 
my friend’s visit, came himself to show us over. My friend introduced 
me with some expression of my original reluctance. 

The physician, one of those humane men you sometimes meet in a 
profession so much requiring tenderness—a man too of fine presence, 
an intellectual head, tempered by a quick and gentle eye—turned to me 
with an air of interest: “Have you ever studied the subject of insanity, 
may I ask ?” 

“No, I have never ventured beyond its outskirts,’ I replied. “ It 
is a subject which fascinates me and terrifies me together. The little 
I have read of it has generally had such an effect on me, that I have 
often resolved never to approach it again ; but whenever I get near it, 
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in spite of my resolve, I am drawn into the circle. You, of course, 
have mastered its terrors.” 

But before the physician could answer, one of the warders came up 
to him on evidently important business, with the words: “She is going 
that way now, sir.” The physician turned to us, and said : “ Would you 
mind accompanying me to see a very curious case?” We assented 
readily, and he led us through the pleasantly-arranged garden, with its 
tasteful disposition of flower-beds and rose-trees, towards a wilder and 
more solitary region, planted with shrubs and a few large trees. The 
taste of some of the more gloomy led them hither for a time, till by 
gradual care their minds were weaned from solitude, and they entered 
a more human phase in enjoying the garden. But our steps led us 
even beyond the part chosen by the most misanthropical hermits ; we 
seemed gradually plunging into a forest, such as that in which Spenser 
imagined the Cave of Despair. Yews and cypresses growing around 
stifled out the wholesome light, and I was beginning to marvel that so 
skilful a physician should allow such an abode of gloom in the grounds 
which were wisely devoted to cheerfulness, when he explained the 
cause. 

“Here,” he said, “is pitch darkness. I have had some patients 
who revelled eagerly in this atmosphere the first few days of their 
stay; but although you seem alarmed at my allowing anything so 
conducive to discontent, I found it worked effectually. Nothing tires 
a feeling so much as humouring it, and after a few days’ indulgence, 
they were glad to get into the comparative cheerfulness of the shrub- 
bery, and so on to the garden. Ha! there she is!” he exclaimed, as 
we caught sight of a female dress a little before us. “This is the 
case,” he continued, “ that I invited you to witness. The patient is 
a young lady of respectable parentage, who has been here some time 
without showing one glimmer of any kind. I have long been puzzling 
how to treat her, for not one single experiment moved her. Look at 
her, and judge for yourself.” 

We had been walking quicker than our chase, and as we passed, I 
stole a ~lance at her. Her attitude and air were those of a nun, the 
nun ot the Penseroso. Her eyes were on the ground, expressionless, 
sightless, and the robe of darkest grain seemed to surround her with 
an atmosphere of melancholy. There was no absence of purpose in 
her walk, as so often characterizes madness. She seemed more like 
a sleepwalker, tending directly to some object, though the clouds 
around prevented her from clearly distinguishing it, or discerning that 
she was approaching it. Just as we passed, the sounds of a flute 
were heard in the distance; she quickened her step, and passed us in 
turn, taking the direction of the music. 

“Tt is the music entices her,” said the physician. “Every day, 
about the same hour, some one plays the fiute just outside the wall, 
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and every day regularly she goes to listen. A slight improvement 
has been observed since the first time she came to hear it, but I have 
been unable to take advantage of it. I have had other flute-players 
to play to her without her heeding. You will see how she values 
this.” 

We followed her now again till we came to the wall bounding the 
grounds of the establishment. Here she sat down as close to the 
sound as possible, listening intently. Each moment her face grew 
more divested of its dreary void, little lines of expression came dawn- 
ing one by one where before was utter blank, her eyes seemed to 
search for a meaning, and you fancied you could see the mind within 
rusted from long disuse, striving to work its springs and move its 
machinery in consonant order. It was like the movement within a 
tree at the first breath of spring, if you could imagine a tree in which 
the vital principle had almost fied, in which the sap was frozen by a 
long winter, putting forth all its energies to master the numbness of 
its limbs, and send the blood coursing, as it used to course, through 
its impeded veins. 

Looking at her still, and speaking in a gentle whisper, so as not to 
divert her attention from the healing influence, I asked the physician, 
“Who is it that plays ?” 

“T cannot tell you,” he answered. “It is a long way round to the 
nearest gate, and he would be gone before we could get there.” This 
was added rather apologetically, as he perceived my meaning. 

“Ts there no other way then?” I asked, rather loudly and im- 
patiently, for the girl started at the sound of my voice and seemed to 
lose the music. ‘The physician thought for a moment, and then replied 
there was a secret postern near, only known to himself and the higher 
attendants, by which he would let us out. My friend remained to 
watch the patient, while the physician and I issued cautiously through 
the low concealed doorway; we got out into a little lane running 
between the walls and an orchard. 

In this orchard was a small arbour with a rude chair on which the 
flute-player was seated. We got close up without his hearing, and 
then the physician spoke to him: “ Would you oblige me, sir, by not 
stopping, if you can conveniently play and listen at the same time ?” 
The earnestness of tone carried conviction with it; the player partly 
removed some of the branches so as to get a peep at us, but he showed 
his acquiescence by continuing to play. “It does not inconvenience 
you, I trust?” the physician continued. The flute-player shook his 
head, and played on. So far as I could examine his face through the 
screen of branches, I was pleased with it. It was quite a young face, 
though it had premature lines of study and thought in a very high 
degree. An amount of hearty and honest merriment beamed at the 
same time from the eyes, and though there was not mental power in 
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the face to make us over hopeful of his skill as a charmer, he was 
evidently a good sample of a young man, and one to whom you might 
safely confide what you held most precious. We were both encouraged 
by the face, and the physician went on: 

“T am not aware whom I am addressing, if you are at all engaged in 
medical pursuits?” a nod from the head. “I thought so from your 
phrenological development. I presume you have only lately finished 
your studies, but anyhow you will be prepared to attach some weight 
to what I am going to tell you. You may not know who is speaking 
to you: I am Dr. ——, chief of the asylum here.” The face put on 
a look of respect at this eminent name. “ You have for some days 
been playing here for an hour daily, and you have had a great effect 
on my most perplexing patient, a young lady who seems to have her 
mind entirely obliterated. It is evident that nothing but your playing 
has an effect on her, for I have tried several other flute-players in 
vain, and therefore I wish to ask if you will aid me in attempting a 
full restoration of her faculties.” 

I expected an instant affirmative nod; but the head did not move, 
only the strain grew more thoughtful. The young student seemed in 
doubt, and the physician could not tell his objections from the mere 
expression of his eyes, or the changed measure of his playing. For- 
tunately, after a short time I took out my watch, and we saw that the 

‘usual time of his playing had expired. On our informing him of it, 
he ceased, and descended into the lane. 

“ Will you allow me,” he asked, without waiting for further exhort- 
ation, “to talk over the question with you? I must know what is 
expected of me, and I must have some idea of the facts of the case, 
before I can pledge myself to help you.” 

“Come this way then,” answered the physician, and we all three 
returned through the secret entrance. We found my friend awaiting 
us with looks of the intensest excitement. 

“T never saw so remarkable a case,” he began. “You know, I 
have some idea of music, though no scientific knowledge. But if I 
had been deaf, I could have followed all the variations in that girl’s 
looks. I tried the experiment, and you shall tell me if I guessed 
rightly. I stopped my ears, so that I did not hear a note; and, 
indeed, I was so absorbed in watching her, that I could hardly have 
heard with my ears open. Tell me, did you not begin with a lively 
strain, which continued for some minutes after I was left alone? Then 
was there not a fall, and a trembling uncertainty, as if the player was 
seeking some other tune, and could hardly choose which was the most 
fitting? For her face grew brighter rapidly during the first few 
minutes, then she seemed to be wavering. Then the music proceeded 
somewhat by fits and starts, as if you were talking to the player while 
he played on; and then came a long, solemn, thoughtful measure, 
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perplexed and hesitating, after a sudden burst of joy. Am not I 
right ? I judged it from this: her face, which had been alternately 
clouded and wavering, brightened suddenly, like the burst of light 
which follows the thick of a hailstorm’; then came a heavy cloud 
again, through which she seemed striving to make her will felt on 
some unseen antagonist—and then she sprang up with a cry of ‘ Yes, 
you will save me!’ ” 

“What! she spoke?” interrupted the physician. “No one knew 
as yet whether she was dumb or had a voice.” 

“You may assure yourself that she has now!” my friend continued. 
“ At the sudden spring she made I dropped my hands from my ears, 
and heard those words plainly; and just then the music died away 
with a melancholy wail. But the words are still sounding in my 
ears: ‘ Yes, you will save me!’” 

“And I will, please God!” replied the student. “Dr. , you 
will allow me a few words in private ?” 

I was frequently admitted to watch the progress of the cure, though 
I cannot undertake to describe it, and a collection of all the minute 
details would rather weary the reader, unless he were thoroughly 
scientific. I cannot pretend to this title myself, and perfectly as I 
seemed to understand all the links in the chain when the physician 
explained them to me, I fear I could not attempt to make them gene-. 
rally intelligible. I will only superficially sketch the process. The 
student played every day at a different place, enticing the young 
lady gradually from the gloomy part of the shrubbery to the gar- 
den, and at last into a cheerful wing of the house, which had been 
made into a conservatory. I must mention that they were never 
brought face to face all this time; he was always hidden from her, at 
first by the wall or by the trees, afterwards by a screen. It was 
thought that, perhaps, if she witnessed the steps taken to cure her, 
she might, especially as she progressed, revolt against the treatment, 
and it was remembered that all the former unsuccessful experiments 
had been made in her sight. 

The case proceeded steadily and satisfactorily. Gradually the 
clouds seemed to rise and disperse; it seemed as if an iron mask was 
being gradually lifted from before her face. Her parents were, after 
a time, admitted to see her; she recognised them again, and grew to 
take interest in them. At last the physician thought that nothing 
more was wanted than that she should be brought face to face with 
her deliverer. He expected much from this step, and I must say that 
it fully realised his expectations. They had a short interview, at 
which her parents were present, and after that she was discharged 
perfectly cured. 

Her father expressed his thanks to the young student, and offered 
to do anything in his power to requite so great a service. On learn- 
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ing that the young man was going to India, he procured him some 
valuable recommendations, hoped he should sometimes hear of his 
welfare, and that, if he returned to that part of England, he would 
renew his acquaintance. 

Shortly after this I had to leave the country. I paid a farewell 
visit to my new friend, the physician, and thanked him for having 
shown me that madness was neither an incurable disease nor so 
dreadful as I had thought it. I went away much cheered, and for 
some time I was free from that morbid habit of mind, that perpetual 
brooding on wretchedness, that had haunted me long. I felt that a cure 
had been operated on me as well as on that young lady whose recovery 
I had witnessed ; I believed that I too was for ever restored to a 
healthy state of mind from my previous hypochondria. Alas, that 
there should ever be such a thing as relapse ! 

Tt was some years after this that I returned to pay a visit to that 
part of the country. My friend, with whom I had been staying, was 
no longer there, but I availed myself of a cordial invitation from the 
physician who had not forgotten, any more than I had forgotten, the 
circumstances of my former visit. His house was a little distance 
from the scene of his labours, and when I arrived there I found that 
he was absent on duty, and only his wife was at home. I was not 
acquainted with her, for he had married quite recently, and as I did 
not like making myself known to strangers, I left my luggage in the 
hall, and walked down to meet my friend. Before I had gone far I 
came upon him in conversation with a strange gentleman. But the 
name he mentioned on introducing him was familiar to me, it was that 
of the young lady. 

“ May I ask,” I began, “if Mr. is any relation 4 

The physician interrupted me. “I know what you are going to 
ask, and I will save you the trouble of finishing your question. This 
gentleman is the father of the young lady you remember, whose 
recovery you greatly aided.” 

At this compliment the father looked at me with a kindly feeling, 
and I asked him for news of his daughter. “Thank you,” he replied, 
“she has been very well ever since her recovery, and very happy and 
light-hearted, till within this last day or two, in which she has shown a 
slight, and, I am glad to say, unusual tendency to melancholy. I was 
just consulting the doctor on the matter when you came up, for when 
one has had so great a grief once, one is cautious against the least 
chance of its recurring. But you think it cannot be at all serious ?” 
he added, turning to the physician. 

“T cannot think you have any cause for anxiety,” the physician 
replied. “If you like I will come and see her.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much; it would relieve my mind.” 

“T presume,” said I, rather diffidently, though I felt that as a sharer 
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in the rescue I had a right to ask even delicate questions, “I presume 
you have told your daughter about her former state and her cure ?” 

“ Yes, I have told her of it, but only generally. She has always 
taken great interest in hearing of the young man who cured her, and 
regrets that when they met she was not aware of it. She often asks 
about him, and we have occasionally heard news of him from India.” 

“Ah! he is in India ?” 

The physician interrupted us here. ‘ I am busy to-day,” he said, 
“ and I must ask you either to excuse me, or to walk my way.” 

“ Cannot you spare the time at once to visit my daughter ?” 

“ Certainly, I can; but I must do something. You will walk there 
with me, I suppose?” This was to the father. I promised to stroll 
about in the neighbourhood and meet the physician before the gates of 
his establishment. 

Old recollections led me round the walls, to a certain lane skirting 
an orchard; and as I walked down towards the little postern through 
which the physician and I had issued in quest of the fiute-player, 
every incident of that time came clearly before my mind. I searched 
among the thick ivy which covered the wall, till I {found the hidden 
wicket, and I imagined it opening again and letting out two noiseless, 
mysterious persons. Here we stepped into the lane, walking on the 
grassy borders, as I did again. And now, just as we came to the 
arbour, that strain from the flute burst on us Were my senses 
deceiving me? It was impossible. Yet, just as I came to the spot, 
the same strain came clearly and unmistakably from the arbour. 

In my surprise, I could not keep from an exclamation. The player 
instantly stopped, and thrust his head through the branches. 
Changed as that face was in the few years which had passed, I 
instantly recognised it. It was the same which had looked out on us 
through that very screen of branches ; the same which had lighted up 
with noble sympathy at the history of our patient, and had promised 
to save her, if it were God’s will. : 

“Hallo! there again, are you?” the head began in tones which 
Ishould hardly have recognised. “ Well, what is it nov—any other 
interesting patient ? But I tell you plainly, I can’t play and listen 
at the same time now, so if you want to say anything, you must 
be content to have me do one thing at a time.” 

“T did not call you,” I replied. “I was only surprised into speak- 
ing, by finding you here. I thought you were in India.” 

“ And so I was a few weeks ago. But I am in England now, and 
I should not mind staying. One can drink pale ale here without 
getting a liver complaint. But, look here, 1 cannot talk through a 
hedge. Just wait a second, and I'll come down and join you.” 

He swung himself through a gap in the hedge, and dropped lightly 
into the lane. Then he offered me his hand. “ You'll think me very 
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uncivil and very different from what I was,” he said: “but a long 
residence in India makes a difference ina man. You are not altered a 
bit. Have you been living here ever since ?” ; 

“ T left the day after you did, and only returned to-day. But when 
did you get back here ?” 

“ Some days ago; and I am waiting here to meet some one now. 
Such a fool I am, do you know, I actually appointed to meet a man 
here because I thought the ale of this little public-house the best 
i I have ever drunk, and I find it is the worst. I have nothing what- 


lt ie aes 


ever to do, and I am fearfully bored. If I had not to wait for this 

man I should have gone long ago; confounded nuisance! Not a 

thing to do in this blessed hole !” 

a “ You have not been to see the family of that young lady?” I 

i asked, rather in a dry tone, for I was astonished at his not finding that 

a sufficient occupation ; and, moreover, a suspicion was dawning in my 

mind that he had only got down to talk to me because he could find. 

no other diversion. 

“ No; why should I go and see them ?” 

“ They asked you to.” 

“ Yes; but that’s a mere form, as I have often found. I have had 
dozens of ‘ hope to see you in England,’ and when I have called, they 
have either been particularly engaged, or have bowed me out with 
a cold ‘ good morning.’ No, I never put much faith in those invita- 
tions.” 

“ But you cannot think that, after such an obligation x 

“ My dear sir, I jumped overboard to save a man, and he cheated 
me of twenty pounds. I cured another man of brain-fever, and he cut 
me dead because I heard his ravings. He would have called me out, 
too, if he could have found a second. No, I don’t expect much from 
obligations.” 

“ But these people did what they could to repay you. I heard that 
they got you some valuable introductions when you went to India.” 

“ Valuable introductions ? what, letters to a tribe of old fogies who 
| never gave me a dinner without insulting me, and refused to help me 
on the only occasion when their help would have been useful ? ” 
| “ T cannot but think, however, that you are unreasonably prejudiced. 

a) I do not think human nature is generally so bad as you seem to 
| believe. I am several years older than you are ” 
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“ Excuse my interrupting you,” the young man interposed, with 
visible impatience, ‘but I have heard that sort of thing so often 
before. I suppose I shall say it in my turn when I am your age, 
but meanwhile let me hold the opinion I have formed from my own 
observations.” 

After this, of course it was useless talking to him, and we walked in 
silence down the lane. Suddenly, at a turn, we came on the physician 
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walking back from the house he had gone to visit, accompanied still by 
the young lady’s father. They both looked for a moment on the 


@young man without a sign of recognition. But this lasted only a 


moment with the physician ; the next he held out his hand in greeting, 
and said: “Ah! welcome back our young flute-player, and exorciser of 
evil spirits.” 

The father saw by this address that the stranger was the man 
to whom he owed so much, and he stepped forward with the utmost 
cordiality. In spite of the warmth of his greeting, the young man 
received it somewhat coldly ; but it was impossible long to withstand 
such friendliness. While they talked together, I seized the oppor- 
tunity of asking the physician about the young lady. “She is quite 
well,” he replied, “except the tinge of melancholy her father men- 
tioned, which seems to me not dangerous. But I dare say the sight 
of her preserver will take it away.” 

“Do you think it would be well,” I asked, “to introduce him to 
such a happy home? I have been talking with him, and he seems 
utterly soured and cynical, of most unhappy temper, and destitute of 
belief in all human goodness. Might not his presence operate badly 
on the young lady ?” 

“ T do not think he will have time for that; and for the rest, it may 
benefit him to see so pleasant a home. Anyhow, the father seems 
determined to have him come, and I am inclined to think it will be 
beneficial.” 

We had now begun to move in the direction of the house, and I 
asked the physician at least to put these facts before the father, and 
telieve my mind. The physician stepped on in compliance with my 
request, and walked for a few minutes with the father, while the 
young man fell back with me. ‘“ You see,” he said at once, “ he did 
not recognise me, and but for you two being by would never have 
treated me so civilly.” 

“T don’t wonder at his not recognising you,” I replied ; “ you have 
changed so much.” 

“You knew me again at once ¢” . 

“Yes; but the juxtaposition was the chief thing made me recog- 
niss you. You saw the physician much oftener than the young lady’s 
family, yet he scarcely recognised you the first minute.” 

“Well, I suppose I must let you have it this time, you always have 
some special pleading in favour of human goodness.” 

“ Better than special pleading against human goodness,” I would 
have answered, but just then the physician looked back over his 
shoulder, and said, “He agrees with me.” If this did not relieve my 
mind, at least it took all responsibility off my shoulders. As we 


turned into the gate, the young man said: “ What will you bet that 
she knows me ?” 

















When we reached the house, I thought the father would prepare 
his daughter. But he ushered us all at. once into the little morning: 
room where she was sitting. I had not seen her since her complet: 
recovery, and the change to me was very great. I had known her 
first as a gloomy, mindless figure, like one of those gravestone effigiés 
holding an extinguished lamp ; I saw her now as a cheerful English 
girl. She was sitting by the table working a piece of embroidery, 
from which her eye glanced almost continually on a book that lay open 
beside her. She seemed at that moment entirely free from the 
melancholy of which her father had complained. She was singing 
under her breath an air which I had no difficulty in recognising as the 
one that had met me down the lane. The book she was reading was a 
description of life in India. 

Why do I linger now on these details? Perhaps because the shock 
came on me so suddenly then. It was just while I was noticing them 
that she raised her head, and gazed round on the group, She did not 
recognise me, and her look passed on. But the moment it fell on the 
young student she half rose from her seat, half shrank back from his 
eye ; then she uttered one scream, and sank back on her chair. We 
all ran up to lift her, and we found that the worst fears we could have 
formed were realised. ‘The iron mask had fallen again on her face and 
on her mind—and this time it was for ever. 

I tell this story as it was told to me, without, I believe, one sup- 


pression or one addition. The only deviation I have made is to 
render a certain part clearer to my own mind, and perhaps eventually 
to the mind of the reader. If the eminent novelist who told me the 
story should see it in the present shape, he will, I trust, admit that 
I have followed his instructions, however little I have justified by his 
example. 


E. W. 
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